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THE CLERGY REVIEW 


MYSTICAL PRAYER! 


OTH components of this paper’s title require some ex- 

planation. Prayer for many people seems to connote little 
more than petition ; whereas we shall take the broader meaning, 
that it is a lifting up of the mind and heart to God. The word 
“‘mystical” is very hard to pin down to a fixed meaning. For 
some, as for Dom Louismet, it is applicable to every stage of the 
spiritual life from the moment when a Christian starts deliber- 
ately out upon the way of perfection. Others appear to take it 
for granted that the data of mysticism are abnormal. Others 
again would deny that mysticism is in itself abnormal at all, 
though some of these would go on to affirm that it is something 


very infrequent or unusual, and not necessary to holiness. Still | 


others will say that although mystical prayer is something of a 
very high order, and quite beyond the normal reach of the be- 
ginner, yet no Christian life is fully mature till the mystical 
stage has been attained. Is it unfair to conclude that we can 
make the word “‘mystical”” mean anything we like, provided we 
make clear what we do mean by it? At any rate I hope that 
there is enough allowed variety of interpretation to cover the 
view that I wish to develop in these pages. 

Although I am supposed to be speaking about prayer, I 
want to emphasize that the prayer-life of a Christian cannot be 
studied satisfactorily apart from his spiritual life as a whole. 
Psychology may be interested in so-called “phenomena of mys- 
ticism”’ for their own sake. But the theologian’s study is domi- 
nated by his supreme object, which is God revealed as the 
saviour of mankind. Prayer, if it is to be considered a part, and 
not the whole, of the spiritual life, is an aspect of man’s response 
to that object, a response which is both a knowing and a willing, 
is knowledge and love. It may therefore be expected that as a 
man’s spiritual life as a whole progresses, or fails to progress, so it 
will be with his prayer-life. And of course, to a certain extent, 
the reverse is true also: as a man’s prayer-life develops, so too 


1 The substance of the following pages was given as a paper to the Catholic 
Conference of Higher Studies, Easter, 1953. I hope that this may explain the in- 
formality of style, and may excuse the rather high-sounding title, which was not 
my own choice. 
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MYSTICAL PRAYER 451 


will his spiritual life as a whole; if only because prayer is one of 
the ordinary means of grace. 

In the course of the following discussion I wish to draw your 
attention to a typical crisis in the spiritual life, to the guidance 
to be given in this crisis, and to the new spiritual conditions that 
arise when it has been successfully passed. You will realize, 
however, that the story of each soul is unique, that few human 
beings “conform to type”’ except in the very broadest sense, and 
that the symptoms of the crisis will vary both from soul to soul 
and from one kind of vocation to another. I should expect that 
an agricultural labourer or a city bank clerk will have to pass 
through the crisis no less than a Carmelite nun ; but the external 
picture of what is going on may differ considerably in these 
various cases. 

I presuppose that the Christian in whom we are at the 
moment interested is a devout Christian; by which I do not 
mean a “pious person”. Nor are we immediately concerned 
with those habitually in a state of grave sin. Nor, again, are we 
considering those who, while firmly resolved to remain in a state 
of grace, are deliberately attached to habits of venial sin; their 
mental attitude amounts to this: I have not lost the friendship 
of God, nor therefore the prospect of heaven, so long as I avoid 
mortal sin; and with the friendship of God and the prospect of 
heaven I am content. 

A great step forward has been taken when all deliberate 
attachment to venial sin has been renounced ; and this is what we 
may hope is true of the frequent communicant. But a Christian 
is not “devout”, in my meaning of the word, unless he has, with 
the help of grace, taken the further step of renouncing, so far as 
in him lies, all deliberate attachment to habitual imperfection 
ofany sort. This is a negative way of saying that a devout person 
is aiming, so far as lies within his power with the help of grace, 
at the perfection of the love of God. ““True and solid devotion”, 
says Grou!, “‘is that disposition of the heart by which we are 
ready to do and suffer, without exception or reserve, everything 
which . . . is the will of God.” The keywords here are “without 
exception or reserve’’—so many of us make one, or a few, ex- 
ceptions in our surrender to God’s will. Grou points out that 


1 Manual for Interior Souls, p. 1. 
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this disposition can always go on increasing “either in itself or in 
its effects”. But in its minimal form it is within the powers of a 
soul in the state of grace, with the help of the actual graces 
which God will not fail to supply. This disposition is not an in- 
fallible prophylactic against sin; but if the devout person falls 
into sin he can recover his “devotion” after repenting. It will be 
seen, then, that there is nothing essentially emotional about this 
kind of devotion; it is a habit of will. 

The devout Christian is aiming at the perfect love of God. 
He will therefore wish to make due use of the ordinary means of 
grace. He will need little encouragement to become, if circum- 
stances make it possible and not too difficult, a frequent or even 
a daily assistant at Mass and communicant. He should be ad- 
vised to go regularly and fairly frequently to confession. I say 
“advised” ; and I would point out how important it is for a de- 
vout person to have a spiritual director, not merely a priest or 
priests to absolve. And therefore the clerical student should be 
trained for spiritual directing by the study of what is called as- 
cetical and mystical theology, and should seek to become him- 
self a spiritual man, so as to be able to give to others something 
of what he has himself received. 

There seems to be no difficulty in principle about this matter 
of frequenting the sacraments; where circumstances prevent it 
the practice of spiritual communion should be taught and en- 
couraged. But the other ordinary means of grace, namely prayer, 
is perhaps too much neglected today. Yet it is in the practice ot 
prayer that there is room for unlimited spiritual progress. 

The devout person may need to be taught that the love of 
God presupposes the knowledge of God in Christ. The quest of 
such knowledge leads to spiritual reading, especially prayerful 
Bible reading, and to “‘meditation’’. As I dislike jargon I would 
explain that by meditation I here mean prayerful pondering 
over the mysteries of our redemption, the scenes and discourses 
of the Gospels, the teaching of St Paul and St John, and so on. 
By such reading and meditation the devout man, guided by the 
Holy Spirit, gradually forms within himself a “picture” of 
Christ, an “idea” of God in Christ, which bear some propor- 
tion to his general, and especially his spiritual, maturity. How 
many Christians, with an adult grasp of secular culture, retain a 
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nursery picture of Christ as “the gentle Jesus, meek and mild”’, 
imagined as an insipid bearded shepherd wearing a sort of alb— 
and accompanied probably by sheep more insipid than himself? 
How many have an idea of God which is an incongruous fusion 
of an “ex-officio explanation of all things” and a secret police- 
man? 

There is nothing particularly recondite or esoteric about 
meditation. We often meditate about our absent loved ones. 
And when by imagination and thought they are vividly re- 
called to our minds we wish that we could speak with them. 
When the same point is reached in our religious meditation our 
faith reminds us that God is present everywhere, more present 
to us than we are to ourselves; and so meditation leads to con- 
versation (not necessarily in words) with God. For many people 
this conversation is much easier if the meditation takes place 
during a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. If such visits are im- 
practicable, then meditation can be made when Mass is being 
attended out of “devotion”. 

How long should be spent daily in meditation and this 
prayer of conversation? Plainly, no general rule can be laid 
down; so much depends on the time available, not to speak of 
the temperament of the individual. If a half-hour daily is a 
minimum for a priest, it might be argued that a lay person, with 
all the distractions of modern life to occupy his mind, will need 
a considerably longer period because he will find it so much 
harder to “recollect himself”. Personally, I think the director 
should be delighted if he can persuade a beginner to spend not 
less than ten minutes daily at this exercise. The important thing 
is that, at this early stage, the practice should never be omitted, 
not even for a single day, unless circumstances are quite abnor- 
mally difficult on some particular day. And the tendency 
should be to increase, within reasonable limits, the time given 
to it daily. Abbot Cuthbert Butler used to encourage monks to 
spend two half-hours daily in mental prayer. This is obviously 
an excellent idea, especially as the distractions of the world in- 
vade the modern cloister. But it must be understood that lay 
people are often hard put to it to secure even a much shorter 
daily period of quiet for this purpose. 

The practice of meditation being once begun, development 
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may be expected. (1) At first, the dominant surface motive be- 
hind the adoption of the practice may have been to seek light, 
encouragement and grace for the better conduct of one’s active 
life, the acquisition of virtues, and the struggle against self-love. 
Looked at in this way, meditation is a weapon in the spiritual 
combat. But the conversation with God will probably come to 
seem important in and for itself. If holiness is a union of mind 
and will with God, such conversation is itself an exercise of 
union. By degrees the devout man may come to a frame of mind 
in which he is not so much trying to pray well in order to live 
well, as trying to live better in order to pray better. Doubtless 
in fact life and prayer are influencing each other all along. 

(2) There will probably be a tendency to spend more of 
the allotted time in conversation with God and less therefore 
in meditation (“prayerful pondering’). From the very early 
stages it should be realized that praying is better than thinking 
about the things of God. But as the element of meditation 
diminishes in the time set apart for prayer, the devout person 
should be encouraged to make up for it by a regular practice of 
spiritual reading at some other time of the day. Spiritual reading 
is a great, and on the whole necessary, antidote to the unchris- 
tian and antichristian suggestions that meet us at every turn 
today. 

(3) The conversation with God may tend to become simpli- 
fied. It may tend towards the mental repetition (slowly and 
peacefully) of a few simple ‘‘acts” : O my God I love thee; Heal 
me, Lord, and I shall be healed, save me and I shall be saved, 
for thou art my glory ; God be merciful to me a sinner ; my God, 
I want thee as I want nothing else ; My soul magnifies the Lord 
and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my saviour; Jesus. 

(4) From the first, the devout Christian should be encour- 
aged to make, during his daily period of meditation and “con- 
versation”’, short pauses of loving attention to God. He may be 
reminded that moments of silence between friends can be as elo- 
quent as any amount of chatter. It is perhaps dangerous to tell 
him that conversation is a duologue and that he should give God 
a chance to have his say; rather he must be warned not to want 
or expect recognizable “‘messages” or “‘words” from God, and 
to take no notice of such if they seem to him to occur. Prayer 
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is a matter of faith, not of prophetic revelations. These short 
pauses are of great importance, because they may prove later 
on to have been the harbingers of the kind of prayer which will 
become characteristic after the crisis has supervened to which 
we must now turn our attention. 

I take the following imaginary picture from Pére Gabriel 
de Ste Marie-Madeleine’s study, Acquired Contemplation (English 
translation in St John of the Cross, Doctor of Divine Love and Con- 
templation, Mercier Press. 1946) : 


(A devout seminarian, ‘‘accustomed to sensibly sweet and 
ardent love”) one day goes faithfully to the chapel at the first 
sound of the bell for mental prayer. He seems to have walked 
into an atmosphere which is glacial. He does not know what is 
the matter, but it is as though, all at once, God has retired to a 
distance. Since he wants to have Him near him again the good 
youth returns to his accustomed meditation. He takes up the 
consideration of a mystery often hitherto a source of great sweet- 
ness : the institution of the Eucharist, in the presence of which he 
has in the past found such great joy. Useless! he cannot succeed 
in fixing his attention upon the mystery—he cannot string together 
two holy thoughts ! Somewhat depressed, he decides to pass on to 
the affective [i.e. the volitional] part of his prayer, hoping at least 
to be able to express his love for God. But here he experiences 
another difficulty: it is absolutely impossible to move his heart. 
He remains cold, frozen. 


At first the young man thinks that perhaps tomorrow things 
will go better. For passing bouts of “dryness” in prayer may 
occur to anybody; whether physical indisposition, weariness, 
distracting anxieties, or some infidelity to grace be the explana- 
tion. But suppose the “dryness” proves to be chronic; and sup- 
pose that there seems to be no explanation of it in ill-health, sin 
committed, or other discoverable obstacle to prayer? 

We remember that we are, ex hypothesi, dealing with a devout 
person, one, that is, who has been co-operating faithfully with 
grace. And now (not necessarily suddenly, as P. Gabriel sug- 
gests; I think it may be the result of a gradual process whose 
early stages may be hardly noticed) it is as though the light had 
gone out. The imagination is barren. Pious thoughts do not 
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come spontaneously and can hardly be forced out of the reason- 
ing mind. The emotions are all cold and lifeless. Christ seems no 
longer present in the tabernacle, in the external world, in the 
heart, or even in the moments of absolution and holy commun- 
ion. And this crisis of prayer may be accompanied by a crisis 
in the sphere of moral effort: the desire and energy to be good, 
to grow better, to resist temptation, may seem to be atrophied. 
Old temptations rear their heads with renewed strength. New 
creaturely attractions threaten to divert the soul from the love 
of God. The soul is in darkness, and very likely in dismay. 

Yet after hearing this tale of woe from the lips of the sufferer, 
if the director were to ask him: Well then, do you propose to 
give up seeking God? I imagine that the reply might be: I no 
longer quite know what you mean by God, but what else is there 
to seek for? In other words, the desire, the radical purpose, to 
attain a closer communion with God is as real as ever, is even 
intensified by seeming to be temporarily baulked ; and the evi- 
dence of this is the acute distress of the soul in its unaccustomed 
darkness. 

It is this combination, of an incapacity to “meditate” and 
“talk”? with God after faithful practice; of a “hunger and thirst 
for the living God” ; and of a deep sense of the inadequacy of all 
creatures, that constitutes the “sign” for entering upon a new 
stage of the spiritual life, a stage that is superficially, and per- 
haps really, very different from that which preceded it. There 
comes a time, if a soul is faithful to grace, when the Christian 
makes at any rate some sort of hardly conscious, fumbling, dis- 
tinction between his idea of God and God the reality ;, when 
images and even concepts and considerations cannot satisfy the 
metaphysical appetite for the real within which sanctifying 
grace operates. 

It will be observed that the “sign” described in the last 
paragraph is practically St John of the Cross’s “signs” for the 
transition to “obscure contemplation’”’. Father Copleston, in a 
recent article, says that he thinks that the saint’s point is that 
“no one is entitled to make, as it were, experiments in mysticism, 
out of curiosity or desire to be out of the ordinary. A quiet at- 
traction for the contemplation of the incomprehensible and un- 

1°David Hume and St John of the Cross”. The Month, August 1952. 
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imaginable God must first be experienced. For this attraction, 
when genuine and not artificially produced, is a sign that God is 
himself leading the soul.” 

I wonder whether Father Copleston would accept a few modi- 
fications of this statement? I should like to drop the word ‘“‘con- 
templation”’ from it, preferring to speak of an attraction for “the 
unimaginable and incomprehensible God”. Then I would sug- 
gest that the existence of this attraction may appear to be doubt- 
ful to the person going through these trials ; it may be obvious to 
the director. What the sufferer himself is probably most aware of 
is the breakdown of his previous way of prayer. This breakdown 
isin fact due to the more or less concealed growth within him of 
adesire for God himself beyond images and ideas. His “‘taste”’ is 
changing ; he is “‘out’’ for something, he knows not what, but 
itis something different from anything you can describe to him. 
And because imaginations and concepts and sensible emotions 
and sensible desires fail him, he seems to be in a sort of spiritual 
fog or darkness and paralysis. What is he to do? 

First he should be told that at all costs he must not shorten 
or give up his times of prayer—what he used to call his medita- 
tion. He may feel that this has become a complete waste of time; 
that it would be better to read a spiritual book or recite a litany 
or the penitential psalms, or (if he is a priest) to prepare a ser- 
mon, or even to go off and do some good work. This is a tempta- 
tion ; the time is not being wasted. 

He is to be told that the state in which he finds himself is the 
result of a grace from God. And his task now, with the help of 
his director, is to find the kind of behaviour in prayer that fits 
his present state and call. It is not easy to make outa general pre- 
scription, precisely because prayer at this stage is becoming in 
the fullest sense personal, and every person is unique—you can- 
not prescribe to another how he is to express his love for the per- 
son he is in love with. But in general we may say that he is to 
seek a tranquil resting of the mind and heart in the presence of 
God apprehended by faith. Not inthe “sense”’ of God’s presence, 
which is just what at this stage is often denied to him. But sense 
or no sense (and for the present the lack of such a sense is pro- 
bably an advantage) faith teaches him that God is present to 
him and he to God. He is to seek to cultivate a very peaceful 
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attention to God thus present. If it helps him, he may make 
an occasional quiet ejaculation or aspiration to God; and the 
same aspiration, or series of aspirations, may be repeated at in- 
tervals. But he is to be encouraged to think of these little bits of 
formed adoration, thanksgiving, sorrow or petition, not as con- 
stituting the heart of his prayer but as its occasional concomi- 
tant. If it helps him, he can compare himself with a mother, 
sitting silent and (at heart) absorbed in love by the cradle of her 
sleeping child; she needs not to speak, yet her heart is actively 
loving her child. So he is loving God. His attitude of mind, 
whether or not it finds verbal expression, may be described as 
follows: My God, I am nothing, I have nothing, I covet nothing 
but thee. 

I have said that he is to seek to cultivate a very peaceful— 
and, I would add, loving—attention to God. The word “‘atten- 
tion” may serve to introduce the subject of distractions, which 
for many may be the most marked superficial characteristic of 
this form of prayer. The imagination and the discursive reason 
are by nature restless; and although the dominant deliberate 
will may be aiming at God, the appetites may still be craving 
for their created objects. Hence, just because the soul’s need now 
is for a kind of prayer that relies little, if at all (after the few 
moments needed to establish the soul at prayer), on imagina- 
tions, thoughts and feelings, the “lower self” (or, to change the 
metaphor, the “surface self’) may become infected with dis- 
tracting memories and ideas and imaginations, fed to it by its 
immortified self-love, or suggested by the quite legitimate occu- 
pations of daily life. : 

Of course, deliberate distractions are incompatible with any 
very real mental prayer. I am not in any sense trying to attend 
to “God alone” if I am deliberately willing to attend to some- 
thing which takes my heart away from God. All that needs to 
be said here about fully deliberate distractions is that they are 
to be eschewed. 

The real difficulties arise in connexion with distractions that 
are not fully deliberate. Even among these there are some that 
are entirely trivial: the sort of vague floating wisps of imagina- 
tion and thought that can co-exist with profound absorption not 
only in prayer but outside it—absorption, for instance, in a 
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piece of music to which one is listening. These trivialities can 
and should simply be disregarded ; to attempt to control them 
is obviously tantamount to abandoning one’s absorption. But 
other involuntary distractions appear to sweep the self away 
with them and to destroy anything normally described as ab- 
sorption in God. They may obsess their victim so habitually 
that he feels inclined to say that he “‘cannot pray”. He goes 
faithfully to his habitual place of prayer, his prie-dieu, the 
chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, the cloister or the garden walk; 
he makes the sign of the Cross and an act of faith in God’s 
presence; he offers to God the coming half-hour (or hour, or 
quarter of an hour)—and a few minutes later he realizes that he 
has been, for minutes on end, pursuing a line of thought that is 
completely irrelevant. He recovers himself and forms an aspira- 
tion or “‘renews his attention”; and the same thing happens 
again. The set time for prayer runs to its end (he must be 
warned not to try to make up by extending the period allotted) 
and apparently virtually nothing has been accomplished. It is 
natural that he should complain: I cannot pray. 

You may think that what I have just been describing, though 
regrettably common, is anything but mystical. I am not par- 
ticularly in love with the word, but I would not underrate the 
value of this distracted prayer. The distractions in question are 
not fully deliberate. This means that, insistent and persistent 
though they may be, they have not caused, nor are they the 
effect of, a diversion of the fully deliberate will. By setting 
aside this half-hour for prayer, when it might have been given 
to recreation or to interesting or urgent business, by devoting it 
to prayer and persevering in an apparently futile attempt at 
prayer for the full half-hour, I have expressed and put into 
operation my intention to pray. And as my distractions were not 
fully deliberate I have not retracted that intention. Indeed, from 
time to time, as I became aware of the distractions and turned 
from them, I at least virtually renewed my intention to pray. 

The proposition which I wish to submit to you is that the 
essence of pure prayer, or at least the essence of what we con- 
tribute to pure prayer, is the real intention to pray. It is of 
course obvious that, where there is no such intention, there is no 
prayer. But I am contending for the contrary proposition, that 
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prayer is essentially not (of course) of the imagination ; that it is 
not of the discursive reason; nor even of actual attention; but 
that it is of real intention. It is the voluntary direction of the 
self at its highest (or deepest) level, a level almost beyond our 
normal capacity for reflexion upon our acts, towards God the 
supreme reality, as apprehended by faith. 

Sanctifying grace gives us a habitual inclination towards 
God in the “‘apex of the soul’’. Prayer is the actuation of that in- 
clination in an intention to attend lovingly to God. That in 
fact we seem to attend hardly at all does not in the least invali- 
date our intention. Where that intention is present—and surely 
it is present in our daily mental prayer unless it is actually re- 
tracted—there is prayer; and there, when imaginative, dis- 
cursive and articulate prayer fails us, is, I would suggest, at 
least the beginnings of mystical prayer. 

Various questions arise in connexion with this crisis of 
prayer; a crisis which I take to be a crisis of general spiritual 
development. (1) Is it the normal lot of all devout Christians to 
have to pass through such a crisis?(a) I should begin my reply to 
this question by suggesting that the classical descriptions of the 
crisis may be coloured by the fact that the masters (and mis- 
tresses) of mystical theology have often been religious, not sel- 
dom religious of contemplative orders or congregations, and 
usually writing with special reference to the spiritual develop- 
ment of “beginners” in such orders or congregations. The pic- 
ture may have to be varied in many of its superficial features to 
be applicable to lay people called to an active life in the world. 
(6) The classical picture, as found for instance in St John of the 
Cross, was elaborated at a time when it was customary to iden- 
tify devout prayer with formal methodical meditation, and this 
circumstance tended to make the crisis unnecessarily violent. 
Later on, as for instance in Caussade’s splendid treatise On 
Prayer, a technique was worked out for meditative prayer with a 
view to facilitating the transition to the prayer of “loving atten- 
tion’’, especially by the encouragement of quiet pauses already 
in the meditative stage. (¢) But with these provisos I think that 
something corresponding to this crisis is normal in the spiritual 
life, something analogous to the crisis of adolescence in our 
natural growing-up. 








ut 
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(2) What is the theological explanation of the crisis and the 
kind of prayer that then supervenes? (a) A word first about the 
psychological explanation: I have already said that I think that 
this is to be sought in the fact that the devout person in question 
has reached a point at which imaginations, considerations, 
emotions, and I would add particular acts of “‘discursive”’ will- 
ing, are inadequate to his growing desire for God as he is in 
himself. (b) But God as he is in himself can only be attained in so 
far as he freely gives himself. And indeed the lover of God would 
not wish it to be otherwise. He would not value God, or union 
with God, so much as he does if God were not too high for 
his natural apprehension even when aided by common grace. 
Bound up with his love is his wonder that he who “‘dwells in in- 
accessible light’”’ should thus draw near to man. “What is man 
that thou hast made thyself known to him?” (c) It seems there- 
fore that the crisis is caused by an intensified intervention of the 
Holy Spirit which, presupposing the normal activity of faith, 
hope and charity, plays upon the “gifts of the Holy Ghost”’ so as 
to produce an actuation of the soul in grace which transcends 
the lower modes of operation of faith, hope and charity with their 
dependence upon discursive occupation with the material ob- 
ject of faith. (Of course, I only offer this as a tentative note ona 
profound, and profoundly delicate, topic of theology.) 

(3) Is the kind of prayer which I have attempted to de- 
scribe “‘mystical prayer’? I am not sure that I consider the 
answer to this question very important in itself. If I say that I 
am inclined to answer “Yes’’, it is because I think it desirable 
that books like The Cloud of Unknowing, usually regarded as 
“mystical’’, should be recognized as dealing with this sort of 
prayer. I would also suggest that this kind of prayer is normal 
for the vast majority of devout persons (when they have passed 
the crisis) for possibly most of the rest of their lives. It is St John 
of the Cross’s “obscure contemplation”. I imagine that St 
Teresa’s “‘prayer of quiet”’ is usually regarded as a stage beyond 
anything that I have here described or discussed. But I am not 
convinced that the prayer of quiet as described by St Teresa repre- 
sents a stage of development that is generally necessary to sanc- 
tity. Yet I suspect that as the soul moves on to the level of habi- 
tual heroic sanctity there are likely to be episodes like that 
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“ecstasy” of love described by St Teresa of Lisieux, of which she 
said that she felt as if she must die if it continued much longer. 

(4) The crisis we have been (most inadequately) considering 
is what St John of the Cross calls the passive purgation of the 
senses. It would appear that consummate sanctity presupposes a 
further, more interior, more painful, “passive purgation of the 
spirit” (i.e. of the intellect and will), which is essentially a puri- 
fication of faith, hope and charity, whereby they are made 
independent of “‘grounds of credibility” and all grounds and 
motives less than their own essential motive, which is God him- 
self, truth self-revealing, redeemer of the helpless, object of pure 
love transcending all self-centred interest. 

(5) Such are the heights towards which the grace of baptism 
calls us. I want to suggest that there is truth in a remark of the 
late Father Steuart S.J., that even in the stages of prayer before 
the crisis of the passive purgation of the senses there is perhaps 
“some adumbration of a definite mystical element in our wor- 
ship, an obscure but confident reference to the hidden plane of 
divine reality, a transcendence of the boundaries of reason and 
imagination, something already of the ‘luminous faith’ of which 
St John of the Cross speaks’’.+ 

How far, if at all, the suggestions made in these pages corres- 
pond to the evidence gathered by the pastoral clergy in their 
direction of the devout persons who turn to them for help is a 
question to which I should be keenly interested in finding an 
answer. A priori it appears to me that every soul, unless pre- 
vented by premature death, ought to develop in the way im- 
plied in the following passage of Caussade : 


At one period [sc. before the “‘crisis””] the soul lives in God, at 
another God lives in the soul. These two periods have opposite 
requirements. When God lives in the soul, the soul must commit 
itself entirely to his providence. When the soul lives in God, it 
carefully and regularly provides for itself all the means it can 
think of for attaining to union with God. Its routes are sign- 
posted, it has its spiritual reading, its examens and its reviews of 
conduct. Its director is at hand; and everything is laid down by 
rule, even to hours of talking and silence. 

But when God lives in the soul, the soul no longer has any- 


i The Two Voices, p. 231. 
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thing of itself, but only what it receives from moment to moment 
from God, its animating principle. It lays up no store for the 





‘ journey and has no mapped-out route. It is like a child which one 
o leads where one will and which has only its feelings to distinguish 
the objects presented to it. This soul no longer has assigned 
. books ; often it is deprived of a definite director ; God leaves it 
- with no support save himself. Its abode is in darkness, oblivion, 
ne dereliction, death and nothingness. It feels its needs and miseries, 
Je but knows not how or when it will be helped. It waits in peace 
ad and without anxiety for help to come; it looks only to heaven. 
n- God, who can find no purer disposition in the soul than this total 
re giving-up of all that it is so as to live only by grace and divine 
operation, provides it according to its need with books, thoughts, 
m insights into itself, advice, counsel, and the example of the wise. 
he vee Others undertake for God’s glory an infinity of things ; but 
i this soul, often enough, is abandoned in a corner, like a bit of 
broken pottery which no one imagines to be of any use. Thus 
an abandoned by creatures, but experiencing God by a very real, 
“6 true and active love, though it is a love infused in repose, this 
of soul does not apply itself to anything by its own movement; all it 
nd can do is to abandon itself and surrender itself into God’s hands, 
ich to serve him in ways known to him. Often it does not know how 
it is serving him, but God knows all right. Men think it useless, 
res- and their opinion is supported by appearances. Yet it remains 
eir true that by secret influences and unknown channels it radiates 
sa an infinity of graces on people who, often, are unaware of it and 
on of whom it is unaware. Everything is efficacious, everything 
san preaches, everything is apostolic, in these abandoned souls... 
; God operates in them by unforeseen and often unrecognized 
on impulse—they are like Jesus, from whom proceeded a secret 
healing power. 
, at It will be recognized that Caussade, in this passage, is paint- 
site | ing an idealized picture. The question is whether or not it de- 
ne picts a real change that comes over all souls as they advance in 
om holiness. Is it, or is it not, true that there comes a stage when 
ign- the devout soul reaches, so to speak, the end of its own resources 
vs of } alike in prayer, in the struggle against self-love, and in work for 
n by | Others; when the contrast between its ideal and its achievement 


becomes more than ever painfully apparent to itself, with a pain 
any- 
1 Abandon 4 la divine providence, ii, 1, 1. 
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intensified by a new and growing sense of its own helplessness; 
when all that remains for it to do is precisely what God wants it 
to do—to let him take over the controls; to submit without 
measure ; to let itself be possessed by the unfelt certainty of his 
love; no longer to initiate action but to adapt itself, always (in 
its own judgement) feebly and inadequately, to his requirements 
expressed in what look like purely natural and fortuitous cir- 
cumstances ; to recognize at long last that what you are matters 
more than what you do, and indeed determines what you 
effect ; to find itself, in short, helplessly suffering on a cross from 
which it could at any moment come down, but from which it 
will not come down because only he who loses his life will find 
it? 

If so, then (I should conclude) all souls are called to the 
mystical life and to some form of mystical prayer. 

I think we need to remind ourselves, and those we teach, that 
this is the true development of sanctifying grace. The real need 
of the present day is the age-old need for the deepening of the 
spiritual life, especially by the encouragement of “‘meditation” 
and personal prayer. We have had our revival of the religious 
orders, our Thomist renaissance, our exhortation to frequent 
communion (a tremendously good thing, but not enough 
by itself), our liturgical movements, our Catholic Action, our 
general recovery of emphasis upon the corporateness of Chris- 
tianity. But the life of the Church militant is an “interior life’, 
is lived in and by the individual members of the Church; and 
so we come back to “personal religion”, to the unchanging 
truth that a man cannot serve two masters, to self-conquest and 
the abandonment of self into the hands of God, to meditation 
and personal prayer as that which makes more fruitful even our 
sacramental life, to a “‘realization”’ of what we all know, namely 
that the Holy Spirit is the prime agent of the sanctification of 
the Church in her members, and that he is poured into our 
hearts and there not only makes intercession for us with yearn- 
ings incapable of formulation in words, but actually takes our 
life up into his own life, which is wholly a life of sounding, by 
contemplation and love, the infinite abyss of the being and 
truth and love of the Holy Trinity. 

B. C. BUTLER 
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FORMING AND CONDUCTING A 
PARISH ALTAR SERVERS’ GUILD 


F all the institutions in the Church, other than that of the 

Priesthood itself, none is older than that of the Altar Server. 
Wherever the Mass is, there also must be the server. Yet strange 
as it may seem little has ever been done to bind servers together 
into a Guild or Sodality, even though it might appear to be the 
most natural thing to do. Sporadic efforts have been made from 
time to time, in a local way, to form such a Guild. There is the 
Guild of S. Tarcisius; there is a Guild called the Society of the 
“Little Clergy” functioning in Europe. Generally, however, 
servers have been left alone and often have been considered a 
necessary evil. Authors have from time to time poked fun at the 
efforts of small boys and their antics in the sanctuary. Acommon 
practice has arisen to speak of the “‘Altar Boy’ and to expect 
Mass always to be served by toddlers. An unbecoming effort to 
dress little servers up like dolls with ribbons and bows and plenty 
of lace is apparent in America. These undignified practices lead 
to many evils and have discouraged our young men from remain- 
ing on the Sanctuary after a certain age. In more recent years, 
in our own country, the demands of National Service have 
added to the difficulty of retaining our young men in their 
service at the Altar. 

The Guild of St Stephen has, however, opened up a new 
approach to the problem of altar serving. In the forty-eight 
years of its existence this Guild has gained both in experience 

and ability and more recently its membership has grown far 
| beyond expectation. The Archconfraternity of St Stephen for 
Altar Servers (to give it its full title) has received the blessings 
and indulgences of successive Popes. It was first recognized and 
indulgenced by Blessed Pius X. At first the scope of the Guild 
was restricted to the British Isles, but later its authority was 
extended to the British Empire. Its membership now runs into 
many thousands not only in Britain but in many parts of the 
world. In more recent years the Hierarchy of England and 
Wales have come to recognize its worth. The Head of the Guild 
is his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and 

Vol, xxxviii 2G 
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the Archbishops and Bishops of England and Wales are all vice- 
presidents of the Guild. There is a National Director and now 
in ever increasing numbers the Bishops are appointing their 
own Diocesan Directors. The authority of the Guild radiates 
from and is directed from the Westminster Archdiocese where 
the National Director resides. 

I have dwelt at some length on the introduction and given 
details of the Archconfraternity to show that any parish which 
wishes to begin a Guild branch for its servers has behind it 
efficient and able administration and that there is always help 
forthcoming from headquarters. The isolation of servers in any 
parish ceases once the Guild is formed and servers are linked 
through the Guild to all servers throughout the land and the 
Dominions. 

How then does one set about establishing a Guild branch 
in any parish? 

(1) I should like to state at once that the full approval of 
the parish priest is essential. A curate may be bubbling over 
with enthusiasm for the project, but it is the parish priest who 
must both approve and maintain the movement in his parish. 

(2) When it has been decided to start a branch of the Guild 
it will be necessary to call together all the servers of the parish 
for a meeting at which the parish priest should preside. The 
servers will then be told about the Guild, about its founder, its 
constitution and about St Stephen, the patron saint of the Guild. 
In most cases considerable enthusiasm will be shown by the 
servers towards the project. 

(3) Appointment of Officers. Each Guild branch has its officers. 
These are: President, Vice-president, Secretary, Treasurer and 
perhaps one or two committee members. Normally these officers 
are elected at the annual elections in which all enrolled mem- 
bers have a vote. But on the initial occasion the officers should 
be directly appointed by the priest. 

(4) The officers and committee members, once established, 
ought to meet regularly to deal with all matters associated with 
the general running of the Guild. 

(5) Canonical Procedure. Once it has been definitely decided 
to establish a Guild branch in the parish it is essential that the 
Ordinary of the Diocese be approached for a document of erec- 
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tion of the branch, together with an application to the National 
Director for the formal affiliation of the branch to the Arch- 
confraternity at Westminster. This affiliation is essential for the 
proper setting up of a Guild branch and for the gaining of 
Indulgences granted to the Guild by the Popes. The document 
of affiliation is signed generally by the Cardinal himself. Both 
documents—of erection and affiliation—should be suitably 
framed and placed in the sacristy. A small fee is charged for the 
work of affiliation and for the actual document. 

(6) Training of Servers. Throughout the country the Guild is 
the hallmark of excellent serving of Low Mass and of the per- 
formance of all the sacred ceremonies of the Liturgy. Every 
parish in which the Guild is established is expected to carry on 
this great tradition. Regular and correct training, therefore, is 
a vital necessity for all servers who may hope to become en- 
rolled members of the Guild of St Stephen. For a guide to 
those giving the lessons, any of the approved authors may be 
followed. In training servers for the devout serving of Low Mass 
there is no better text-book than the Altar Servers’ Handbook, 
which is an official publication of the Guild. The object should 
be that every server be able to answer and serve Low Mass per- 
fectly alone. The general rule should be that Low Mass should 
be served by one server, though exception may be made on 
Sundays and the greater Feastdays of the Church. 

No server should be admitted to enrolment into the Guild 
unless he has given complete satisfaction on the following points: 

(a) That he is able as perfectly as possible to serve and 
answer Low Mass. This means that he be able to carry out the 


' actions with piety and dignity, and that he be able to read per- 


fectly the Latin responses of the Mass. It is better that all servers 
be recommended to read their Latin rather than to rely upon 
their memories. 

(6) That the server has proved himself well behaved in all 
things associated with the sacristy and the sanctuary. Such con- 
duct shows him to have true and sincere love of our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

(c) That he attends to his altar duties “‘reverently, intelli- 
gently, and regularly”. I might mention here that a server 
should be given a weekday duty for serving Low Mass. Long 
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experience has shown that it is better to give a server a fixed day 
each week for serving rather than a whole week at a time. In 
some branches of the Guild there has arisen an excellent custom 
of giving each server a ““Duty-Day Card” which the server puts 
on the wall over his bed and which serves as a perpetual 
reminder to him (and to his parents) of the day on which he is 
to serve. Thus a server becomes a “Thursday” server, or a 
“‘Wednesday” server as the case may be. Where more than one 
server is appointed for the same day, one serves, the others join 
in the answers. 

(d) Before his enrolment a server must have shown himself 
to be zealous for the Guild. He will attend weekday Benedic- 
tions and other sacred devotions. He will be keen about his 
Guild training and meetings and any other events sponsored by 
the Guild. In some places a system of marks is given for serving, 
to encourage the servers. Great care however must be taken in 
such a matter. Personally I do not recommend the system as it 
is likely to give a false motive to certain types of servers. 

(e) The Guild strongly recommends that servers be en- 
couraged to pray both before and after serving Mass, as well as 
to pray throughout the Mass. The Guild Handbook publishes 
approved prayers for servers. It is very essential that servers 
should not rush in to serve Mass and rush out again as soon as 
their duties are over. A short prayer of preparation and thanks- 
giving should be insisted upon at the outset and before he is 
enrolled the server should have manifested his fidelity to this 
excellent custom. I would like to recommend most strongly that 
servers be encouraged to pay a visit to our Lady’s shrine before 
they go home after serving any of the services of the Church. It 
is likewise highly to be recommended that the Guild prayers be 
said by the servers altogether before Sung or High Mass and 
indeed on any occasion in the Sacristy when a good number of 
servers is present. The priest himself can say the prayers, or 
even a server while the priest is vesting. This great custom pre- 
pares the minds and hearts of the servers before they enter the 
sanctuary. 

Training Practices. These must be held very regularly if they 
are to be fruitful. The youngest and newest learners should be 
taken separately and their Latin pronunciation made as perfect 
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as possible from the outset. It is nearly impossible to eradicate 
bad Latin pronunciation once it has established itself. In the 
training of youngsters with the Latin answers, very often senior 
servers or men will be of great help and very often they are able 
to teach the youngsters very ably indeed. But here again care 
must be taken and the priest must use his judgement in the 
matter. 

Allocation of Duties. For the Sung or High Masses and other 
ceremonies it is generally wise to publish lists of the duties 
covering one or two months at a time. This usually guarantees 
that the required servers are present when they are needed. It 
also affords greater opportunity for servers to get acquainted 
with the various duties and that a fair distribution of the duties 
is made and that the same servers do not always get the most 
interesting duties to perform. 

New Members. Parishes greatly differ from each other, and 
in the selection of new members of the Guild this presents diverse 
methods almost everywhere. Parishes with their own schools 
have many advantages in this respect and the selection can 
often be made with ease. But as a general rule the following 
method can be carried out, very often with great success. Let 
the approach come from the server’s parents. Let it be known 
that boys for the altar will be considered if parents approach the 
priest about it. In this way the co-operation of the parents is 
assured from the outset and an obligation is placed upon them 
to assist in every way. 

Enrolment. The enrolment of servers should be made as solemn 
an occasion as possible. All those to be enrolled should have 
completed a probation and training period of at least six months. 
On their enrolment day they will be prepared by a special talk 
on the solemnity of the occasion and they will be advised to 
receive Holy Communion that morning. It is an excellent idea 
to have the enrolment ceremony at a public service, perhaps a 
Sunday evening, in the presence of all the people, and perhaps 
the parents of the candidates might be given a special place in 
the church for the occasion. 

Let the enrolment be done as solemnly as possible according 
to the ceremonial laid down in the Guild Handbook. 

Let it be an occasion of a special sermon on the dignity and 
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privilege of the server and leading up to a few words on voca- 
tions to the sacred priesthood. 

Although a server’s probation period is laid down as six 
months, very often, indeed, it will be necessary to keep a server 
on probation for a much longer period than this. I personally 
have no compunction in keeping a server, who has proved him- 
self in some way unsatisfactory, waiting perhaps for two years 
until he has really proved himself. Servers vary considerably 
and are all unique individuals and they must always be con- 
sidered as such. 

The Monthly Meeting. A general meeting of Guild members 
ought to be held regularly once a month, except perhaps during 
the holiday periods. This meeting ought to be made something 
out of the ordinary. I recommend the following: 

Servers first assemble in the church. Here the opening Guild 
prayers are said. The priest will then give to the members a 
short spiritual talk lasting only a few minutes. All then assemble 
elsewhere for their meeting for which the committee will have 
prepared an agenda. All matters relating to the activities of the 
Guild branch are then fully discussed. The meeting closes with 
the Guild prayers and the blessing of the priest. As far as possible 
a priest ought to attend these general meetings of the Guild. 

Other Aspects of Guild Activity. There should be something 
arranged for the servers at Christmas and in the summer. I per- 
sonally have a little prize-giving each year and the parents of 
the servers are invited on this occasion. A short review of Guild 
activities is given by the priest. All have a cup of tea and the 
prizes are given. Nothing binds the Guild together more than 
this in a parish—parents, servers and priests getting together 
informally once a year. There are some who do not agree with 
sucha procedure but I must, nevertheless, recommend it strongly. 

Funds. It costs quite a bit to keep a Guild going. Most priests 
have ways and means of raising funds. Servers themselves often 
have talent and can put on a concert, play, or arrange a Brains 
Trust or Question Hour. Funds build up happily in this way, 
but it is not possible everywhere. I, personally, put on a collec- 
tion for the servers once a year. It is known in the parish as 
Altar Servers’ Sunday and a few words are said from the pulpit 
about the work of the servers, and the servers themselves take 
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up the collection. This collection is always by far the largest 
collection we get in the year and I find that where this system 
has been carried out in other parishes the result is always the 
same—the best collection for the year on condition that the 
servers themselves are permitted to take up the collection. 

Helpers. Often in a parish men are already associated with 
the serving on the Sanctuary. This can occasionally be a mixed 
blessing, but if these men have themselves been well trained 
they can be a very great help indeed. I form my own men into 
a group on their own and we meet for a discussion from time 
to time and we have had from them some most excellent papers 
on the Liturgy and other topics. In the running of any social 
event connected with the Guild these men can be of inestimable 
help. 

Vocations. One of the most impelling reasons which have 
influenced the bishops in the Guild of St Stephen has been the 
power of the Guild to foster vocations to the sacred priesthood. 
On great occasions associated with the Guild the priest is given 
a unique opportunity of speaking on vocations, for example on 
the occasion of an enrolment and more particularly in the little 
spiritual address to the servers themselves. 

Nevertheless, many priests have found some difficulty in 
their approach to servers in this matter. Many feel that if they 
personally approach either the server or his parents on the sub- 
ject there is always the danger of undue influence either upon 
the server or (perhaps still more) upon his parents. This is a 
danger we all recognize; on the other hand one cannot help 
feeling that many a vocation has been lost because no one has 
shown any interest. May I humbly suggest the following method 
of approach which at least in some measure overcomes the 
difficulty : 

In the sacristy have a little notice-board for the servers’ 
notices. From time to time, let us say once or twice a year, put 
up a notice to the following effect. ‘Will any server who may 
feel that he would like to become a priest come to the presby- 
tery ...°’ then state the day and time. The question is, as it 
were, left wide open and it is the server who comes along quite 
freely. When the servers do respond to such a notice and come 
to the presbytery the priest is given a glorious opportunity to 
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propose to them a way of life which will most certainly help 
them towards the sacred priesthood. Those who come sincerely 
will then try earnestly to carry out the priest’s recommenda- 
tions and these servers will reappear when the next meeting is 
called; others will doubtless be missing. 

I would conclude by saying that the work of the Guild for 
souls is quite wonderful. Boys from the most unpromising homes 
have kept true to the Faith even when the rest of the family have 
fallen away. Vocations are fostered in a most remarkable way, 
and to illustrate this may I give one instance? In a parish where 
vocations were unheard of the Guild was started some fourteen 
years ago. In the past ten years the parish is able to show one 
server due for ordination this year, two more well advanced in 
their college careers, and two vocations to the religious life. 

The Guild must always everywhere be considered a spiritual 
work. It is an error to convert the Guild into a youth club. By 
all means let there be social activities, games and other events, 
but first and foremost and all the time the work must be focused 
on the spiritual life of those who share in the sublime service of 
the sanctuary. 

ADRIAN P. CHAPPLE 


THE CRISIS OF LIBERALISM 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE EPOCH OF THE 
WorRLpD Wars 


WRITER of the last century—if my memory does not 

play me false it was the Belgian publicist, de Laveleye— 
said that Protestants play the game of politics more cleverly 
than do Catholics. The reason he gives for this is that the 
Protestant religion is founded on compromise, and that since 
politics is the art of successful compromise they show them- 
selves more apt in acquiring it than do Catholics with their un- 
compromising religion. Differing opinions will be expressed 
about the accuracy of this judgement. In my opinion it is one 
which cannot be wholly set aside, Catholics seem to have 
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relied too much on enunciating principles and too little on the 
careful exploration of practical questions. How many of the 
disasters which have befallen them since the French Revolution 
might have been averted, or at least lessened, had Catholic 
policy been guided by minds which were really well informed? 
Their opponents, more often than not Liberals rather than 
Protestants, during this epoch, often read the situation with 
greater accuracy and in consequence on a large number of 
occasions secured sweeping triumphs. Today, the once vic- 
torious Liberalism is itself in a state of crisis. 

The word “‘liberal” originally betokened something which 
was fitting in a free man. Men spoke of the liberal arts or of a 
liberal education, and hence Liberalism came to be synonymous 
with magnanimity. After the Revolution a change in the con- 
ception of Liberalism came about. The word acquired two new 
meanings, one political the other philosophical. Political 
Liberalism was advocacy of the extension to the people of a 




























































d larger share in the government, the preservation or acquisition 
of | of local autonomy, respect for local speech and customs, reduc- 
tion of the power of the monarch and, in its more extreme 
forms, advocacy of republicanism. With political Liberalism as 
such the Church had no quarrel. If she was frequently in con- 
flict with men who were political Liberals it was on account of 
other non-political principles to which they adhered. Much 
more significant was the philosophical meaning which the 
word “‘liberal” now acquired. In this sense it was understood 
as the doctrine that no one religion could be regarded as abso- 
lutely true and that it was irrational for the State to act on the 
supposition that it could be so regarded, still more that men 
ot | should suffer disabilities or even be persecuted on the ground 
— | of religion. For Catholics living in Protestant, in Orthodox, or 
rly | in Mohammedan countries the doctrine of Liberalism held out 
he | the hope of civil, political and religious equality with citizens 
ce | of other or of no faith. But in traditionally Catholic lands where 
m- | throughout centuries there had been close union between 
in- | Church and State, Liberalism spelt secularism. Many of the 
ed | Liberals, particularly the advanced ones, were insincere. 
ne | They did not really aim at religious freedom at all but at sub- 





jecting the Church to a potestas indirecta exercised by the State. 
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They advocated religious equality only as a transitional measure 
to prepare the way for a state of things in which secularism 
would take precedence over religion. In studying the politico- 
religious struggles of the last century we frequently come across 
allusions to “Liberal Catholics”. The expression as it stands is 
an ambiguous one, for it may be taken to mean those Catholics 
who were Liberals in politics or those who had imbibed some- 
thing of the spirit of “indifferentism’’. 

Though this article is concerned principally with conflicts 
which took place on the Continent of Europe some allusion to 
this country will not be out of place. A relatively small number 
of Englishmen were actuated by the principles of the French 
Revolution. Those who were, assumed their place as Radicals 
at the extreme left of the Whig Party. But the Liberal party 
which emerged in the years following the Reform Bill was 
mainly dissenting rather than secularist in sympathy and the 
struggle between Conservatism and Liberalism in this country 
was largely a reflection of that between two types of Protestan- 
tism, one represented by the Anglican Establishment, the other 
by Dissent. The Church of England experienced active hos- 
tility only for a brief period. This was connected with the 
opposition of the Lords Spiritual to parliamentary reform rather 
than caused by religious claims urged by the Anglican Church. 
It found expression in such incidents as the burning of the 
Bishop of Bristol’s Palace and that of the throwing of a dead cat 
at the Archbishop of Canterbury. In the later part of the cen- 
tury, owing to the complication introduced by the Irish Question 
the majority of Catholic votes were given to the Liberals. 

In order to understand the crisis through which Liberalism 
is now passing we may briefly recapitulate the story of its 
triumphs and its setbacks in the century between Waterloo and 
the First World War. In the epoch of the Holy Alliance from 
1815 to 1830 it was driven underground in Europe though 
triumphant in South America. The French Revolution of 1830 
and the achievement of Belgian independence marked the 
beginning of the Liberal conquest of Europe. In France the 
Catholic religion ceased to be what we should call the estab- 
lished religion or religion of the State and was recognized 
merely as the religion of the majority of Frenchmen. The new 
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Belgium was without a State church. The civil wars in Spain 
and Portugal left those branches of the royal houses which 
enjoyed Liberal support in possession of the throne. Italy was 
unified as a Liberal, in some respects as a Radical, state. 
Though Germany failed to achieve political democracy in the 
crisis of 1848-49, many liberal ideas were adopted by the Prus- 
sian State and to some extent in the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
also. Even Turkey felt the influence of Liberal ideas. Sultan 
Mahmud II took the first steps towards westernization. In 1876 
Abdul-Hamid II granted a Constitution, a step which he 
revoked as soon as he felt able to do so, but after a reign of 
thirty-three years his rule was overthrown by the “Committee 
of Union and Progress’ and parliamentary institutions were 
restored. The first steps in the transformation of Turkey from 
an Islamic theocracy into a modern society, a transformation 
completed by Kemal Atatiirk, were begun. 

When the First World War broke out Russia was the only 
country in Europe in which Liberalism, both political and 
philosophical, had suffered a decisive defeat. Russia remained 
an autocracy though at the time of the abortive revolution of 
1905 the government had been forced to make certain con- 
cessions of a Liberal nature which it afterwards strove to 
withdraw. But Russia comprised half of Europe and so we could 
not strictly speak of Europe as a Liberal Continent as we could 
of North America. But the Western half of Europe was Liberal. 
By this we do not mean that European Society was wholly 
secularized; nor would moderate Liberals have necessarily 
desired this. In Spain and Austria the Church retained some of 
the privileges of pre-revolutionary times. Even in anti-clerical 
Italy the first article of the Constitution ran: “The Roman, 
Catholic and Apostolic, religion is the sole religion of the 
State.” In the Protestant countries the State churches likewise 
kept some of their former privileges. When we say that Europe 
was Liberal we mean that a man could publicly deny the truths 
of Christianity and even the existence of God and engage in 
anti-christian or even atheistic propaganda without feeling the 
arm of the law, though in some countries at least he would do 
so if he mixed obscenity with blasphemy. Conversely when we 
say that Europe was Liberal we mean that Catholics enjoyed 
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freedom to propagate their doctrines in Protestant States and 
Protestants to proselytize in Catholic ones. The law rendering 
a Swede who embraced Catholicism liable to banishment was 
abrogated with the reforms of 1866. Protestant worship might 
be publicly exercised in Italy only after the achievement of 
unification. Certain anti-liberal relics of an older order of 
things remained. In Spain Protestantism, largely foreign in its 
inspiration, enjoyed but a precarious existence and Protestant 
places of worship must not appear to be such when viewed 
from outside.1 Englishmen were greatly shocked at this, but 
were not disturbed because Catholic worship was totally pro- 
hibited in one of the federal states of the German Empire and 
in the whole kingdom of Serbia down to the Balkan Wars of 
1912-13. In the latter country Mass could be celebrated only | 
in the chapel of the Austro-Hungarian legation at Belgrade. 
Another form of illiberalism which survived in certain states 
was the existence of laws especially directed at religious orders. 
The laws against them introduced into Italy at a time of the 
Risorgimento were it is true only partially carried out. But 
Republican France, founded in theory on the triple principles 
of liberty, brotherhood, equality, so far departed from the first 
as to banish from her soil almost all men and women who had 
taken religious vows. Indeed the Church enjoyed more liberty 
in Mohammedan Turkey than in the France of forty years ago. 
In certain countries there were laws specially directed against 
the Society of Jesus. The degree of religious freedom existing 
in Europe at the beginning of the present century was not equal 
to that to be met with in North America, but it was wider than 
anything the old world had ever seen or is likely to see again. 

Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that the triumph of 
religious freedom was due to the fact that men really believed 
in it. Catholics and Protestants had at first sought to destroy | 
each other. They only began to be reluctantly converted to 
toleration when it became apparent that neither could extir- 
pate the other. However much they profess belief in toleration 
most men really believe that on the greater issues which divide 


1 Permission to hold Anglican services in Madrid in a building recognizable as 
a church was granted in 1924, through the influence, it is believed, of the King’s 
English mother-in-law. 
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mankind it is unreasonable that opinions which they hold to 
be false should enjoy an equal footing with those they hold to 
be true. This was the teaching of Leo XIII who, while admit- 
ting that some measure of religious toleration had become a 
matter of practical necessity, taught that it was in itself un- 
reasonable that truth and error should enjoy equal rights. If 
toleration to a Catholic in North America seemed identified 
with progress and enlightenment, to many Catholics in France 
as late as the closing years of the last century it seemed a word 
of sinister omen and one evoking the dreaded spectre of Free- 
masonry. To most men in the year 1914 religious toleration, the 
most succulent fruit of Liberalism, seemed assured to the west- 
ern world for all time. Russia herself appeared on the verge of 
a Liberal revolution. 

Why in 1953 do things look so differently from what they 
did in 1914? Why is Liberalism now in crisis? The story is not 
a new one. It is that of a revolutionary movement imperilled, 
not by its Conservative opponents, but by another wave of 
revolution more extreme than itself. One of my earliest political 
recollections is that of the great landslide election of 1906, 
which gave to the Liberal party an unprecedented majority, 
greater than that of 1880. I recall a former Conservative M.P., 
who had lost his seat in the débdcle which had overtaken his 
party, saying ““This election sounds the death-knell of the Liberal 
party”. The remark sounded strange in view of the mag- 
nitude of the Liberal victory at the polls. Yet it was an accurate 
prophecy. For on the flank of the Liberals there had emerged 
the Labour party as an organized force of its own and no 
longer a Liberal tail. The smaller party was destined to swallow 
the larger, and the Liberal party which in the election of 1906 
gained 397 seats in a House of 670 in 1950 secured only 9 ina 
House of 625.1 So far as our own country is concerned this 
transformation has made no difference to the question of 
religious freedom. Although the Labour Movement contained 
many secularists, yet so deeply rooted is the tradition of religious 
toleration implanted in the national consciousness that, what- 
ever their private feelings, they would not go further than advo- 
cate the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church of 


1 In the election of 1951 it secured only six seats. 
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England and the abolition of religious instruction in State 
schools. No responsible member of the Labour Party would 
have advocated the setting up of a goddess of reason. Today 
this Party is so anxious to dissociate itself from its secularist 
antecedents that its annual Party conventions are inaugurated 
with a religious service. Even the Communists who have 
emerged to the left of the Socialists do not venture to proclaim 
openly an intention of abolishing freedom of religion. 

On the Continent of Europe, on account of its different 
traditions, things have in many respects shaped themselves 
differently. Liberalism has been more than half swallowed by 
Socialism, and the latter in its turn seems now in process of be- 
ing engulfed by Communism. The drama was briefly enacted 
in the period of the first French Revolution and more slowly 
repeated in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The Liberal 
France of the first years of the Revolution was succeeded by the 
Jacobin one, itself replaced by the Bonapartist dictatorship to 
which finally succeeded a Bourbon restoration. Then the 
sequence, though differing in its details, was in its main out- 
lines repeated. The Revolution of 1830 brought the bourgeoisie 
to power and the Orléans monarchy was the counterpart of the 
early phases of the First Revolution. In 1848 the Socialist move- 
ment came to the fore though it was not destined to eclipse the 
Liberal one for nearly three generations. After 1870 Socialist 
representation on a large scale began to make its appearance in 
the European Parliaments. Sometimes the Socialists found them- 
selves in alliance with the Liberal parties, at others they were 
in opposition to them. The question of the lawfulness of partici- 
pation in the middle-class governments acutely divided 
them. In France Jules Guesde, the son-in-law of Karl Marx, 
stoutly opposed such participation against Jean Jaurés, who 
approved of it, thus causing a serious schism in French Socialism. 

On the religious question, paradoxically enough, the So- 
cialists were often more moderate than the more extreme 
Liberals. Though they advocated complete separation of Church 
and State and the secularization of education they often did so 
with less bitterness than the Radicals. There was more than one 
reason for this. The Radicals were often men who had had a 
Catholic upbringing ; sometimes they sprang from pious homes. 
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Such men frequently cherished a peculiar animosity against the 
religion they had deserted, whereas Socialism largely drew its 
recruits from among men who had received no religious train- 
ing. The Socialists moreover tended to hate Catholicism and 
Capitalism equally whereas the Radicals, men belonging largely 
to the Capitalist class themselves, concentrated their hatred on 
the Catholic Church. In Italy there was an analogous state of 
affairs. The Radicals tended to be more anti-clerical than the 
Socialists. For they seemed to bestow all their hatred on 
the Pope, whereas the Socialists divided theirs between the 
Pope and the King. Despite their anti-clericalism however the 
Socialists were sufficiently imbued with the spirit of the times 
to declare themselves partisans of religious freedom. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 divided the Socialist parties 
of the belligerent states. Some Socialists co-operated with the 
bourgeois governments in the prosecution of the war; others 
opposed it. In Italy the majority of Socialists were pacifists. In 
the other countries only Socialist minorities adopted this atti- 
tude. During the war, as a result of meetings of Socialists at 
Zimmerwald and Kienthal in Switzerland in 1915 and 1916, 
the Third International whose aim was to turn the “imperialistic” 
war into a “‘class struggle” was created. This event was to mark 
the beginning of a crisis for Socialism and of a graver one for 
Liberalism than had been brought about by the advent of the 
Socialist parties. For to Communism, as the faith of the Third 
International was called, what were, in theory at least, the 
basic doctrines of Liberalism, freedom of worship, and free- 
dom of thought, were anathema, though so great a hold had the 
ideal of religious freedom on the western world that Com- 
munists felt themselves unable to refrain from paying some lip- 
service to it. Russia, after a few months of Liberalism, adopted 
the Communist creed and during 1919 and 1920 there was 
danger that Communism might engulf the western nations. In 
the end Hungary was the only one of them to experience a 
Communist regime and this she did only for four months. In 
the west the result of the war appeared a triumph for Liberalism 
and well it might. For Germany, the most populous of the 
western states, emerged with a Liberal constitution such as she 
had failed to achieve in 1849. 
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The inter-war period of twenty-one years (1918-39) was the 
golden age of the Socialist movement. Socialist ministers took 
office even in the larger states of western Europe and Socialist 
politicians acclimatized themselves to the social conventions of 
the bourgeois class. But the years 1918-39 were in a sense a 
continuation of the Liberal age. For Western Socialism had | 
been to a large extent liberalized. The economic reforms which § 
it advocated were moderate and there was no thought of whole. 
sale expropriation of the rentier class. Many, perhaps most, Con- 
tinental Socialists feared Communism more than Capitalism, 
Socialist anti-clericalism was largely attenuated. Hereditary | 
monarchy was accepted in several of the countries in which it 
still survived. But besides Russian Communism, Radicalism and 
liberalized Socialism had to face rivalry from two other quarters, 
Christian Democracy and what may be loosely termed Fascism, f 
In pre-war Europe there had been Catholic parties in Germany 
and Belgium, and these examples were copied elsewhere after 
the war. The new Christian Democratic parties were sufficiently 
advanced in their social philosophy to attract votes which might } 
otherwise have gone to the Socialists and, while anxious to 
restore religion to something of its former place in public life, | 
were sufficiently Liberal in their outlook to win votes among 
the sceptical bourgeoisie, some of whom probably regarded | 
them as a more effective barrier against Communism than the 
old Liberal parties. It was now only in Spain that one would hear 
Catholics advocating the coercion of non-Catholic minorities, 
A weakness of the Christian Democratic parties was the extent 
to which they derived their support from the votes of women. 
For it gave them a numerical strength out of proportion to the 
physical force on which they could have relied had the need 
for use of it arisen. 

How much the Catholic revival of the nineteen-twenties 
owed to the fear of Communism it is impossible to say, but 
there can be no doubt that this did much to weaken the old anti- 
clericalism. This revival found outward expression in a number 
of diplomatic agreements which bore witness to the enhanced} 
political prestige of the Holy See. This prestige, which had sunk 
to a low ebb under Pius IX, had revived under Leo XIII and 
again declined under Pius X, witnessed a new revival under 
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the Benedict XV which continued under Pius XI. Before the death 
ook § of Benedict XV diplomatic relations had been restored between 
list } the Holy See and the French and Portuguese Republics, a heal- 
sof | ing of breaches which occurred under his predecessor. Benedict 
ea} XV concluded no concordats. The time was hardly propitious 
had | for such, but the pontificate of Pius XI was more fruitful in 
ich § them than any since that of Benedict XV. Concordats were 
ole. | concluded with Italy, Germany, Austria, Poland, Lithuania, 
on- | Latvia, and Roumania, and though unhappily the majority of 
sm, | those agreements are now dead letters, they bore witness to the 
tary | temper of an age which contrasts so strongly with that of the 
hit} nineteenth century. The number of States having accredited 
and§ diplomatic representation at the Vatican was also greatly aug- 
ters, mented. The nineteen-twenties were a period of truce in the 
ism, | relations between Liberalism and the Church. Even the Lateran 
any} agreements of 1929 aroused but slight Liberal opposition. The 
ifter | nineteen-thirties saw active collaboration between Liberalism 
ntly | and the Church. 
ight A straight fight between Liberalism and Communism, such 
s to} as appears to be developing now, did not take place after the 
life}, First World War as the situation was complicated by the appear- 
1ong| ance of those parties and political tendencies of an authoritarian 
rded| character which came to be spoken of as “‘Fascist’’. These ten- 
1 the} dencies manifested themselves in various ways. But behind their 
hear} origins lay the conviction that the bourgeois governments were 
ities, | not strong enough to meet the Communist peril. The earliest 
ctent? instance of an organization which may be termed Fascist was 
men.| probably that of the Finnish ““White Guards” who in 1918 
> the} saved Finland from the Red forces. In the following year a 
need} somewhat similar role was played in Hungary by Admiral 
Nicolas Horthy’s army at Szegedin. But Italy was to be the 
nties— classic land of “‘Fascism’’. When the movement was first 
butf launched at the meeting in the Piazza San Sepolchro at Milan 
anti-} in March 1919 it had but little resemblance to what the world 
mber} was later to know as Fascism. It appeared as hardly more than 
nced} a variety of Socialism more nationalistic and more orderly than 
sunk} the dominant type. It advocated the abolition of the Monarchy 
‘and and of titles of nobility. Its programme of social reform was an 
inder} advanced one. It was anti-clerical and demanded the suppres- 
Vol. xxxviii 2H 
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sion of the bishops’ salaries though no mention was made of 
those of the priests. The Fascism which acceded to power three 
and a half years later had accepted the Monarchy, shed its 
anticlericalism and was vowed to the destruction of Socialism. 
But it had as yet developed no coherent political philosophy, 
and lacked a clearly worked out constitutional theory. Coming 
into power for the ostensible purpose of saving the State from 
the disintegrating forces of Socialism, Communism and the 
extremist elements in the Partito Popolare, Fascism in the course 
of a few years developed into a state absolutism such as Italy 
had not before known. On the one hand it concluded a con- 
cordat with the Holy See, while on the other some of its ex- 
ponents taught doctrines about the authority of the state over 
the individual which were inconsistent with Catholic teaching. 
For both believing Catholics and avowed freethinkers were to 
be found in the party hierarchy. Had Fascism been content to 
remain a political party and not become the vehicle of a philo- 
sophical doctrine it would have been better for Italy. But the 
line of development which it took led to the coolness between 
the party and the Church which characterized the nineteen- 
thirties as contrasted with the more cordial relations which had 
marked the previous decade. 

Spain also experienced a revolt against parliamentary 
government at this period, but the coup d’état of General 
Primo de Rivera was a military pronunciamento of the nineteenth- 
century type and had little or nothing in common with Italian 
Fascism except that both were protests against the real or 
alleged weakness of parliamentary government. It was to the 
North of the Alps that there developed the situation which 
resulted in that alliance between Catholics and Liberals which 
would at one time have seemed so strange. Had parliamentary 
democracy been given a fair chance in Germany it might have 
survived, if not for ever, at least as long as any system of 
government could have reasonably been expected to last. But 
the country was saddled with the fantastic reparations bill 
resulting from the Treaty of Versailles and this provided an 
atmosphere favourable to the growth of nationalist movements. 
For a time it seemed possible that a nationalist reaction would 
take the traditional Prussian form of a restored Hohenzollern 
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Monarchy. But for the genius of one man, Adolf Hitler, it 
might possibly have done so. The German National Socialist 
Movement was in part a copy of Italian Fascism. The Fuhrer 
worked with the Duce’s photograph in front of him, but he 
copied Fascism only in part. His philosophy had aspects which 
were alien to Italian Fascism. Though of course Italy con- 
tained many freethinkers the great majority of the nation was 
Catholic and religion served as a unifying force. The central- 
ized Fascist Government could and did within certain limits 
give support to the Church. The German people on the other 
hand was divided in religion. Neither Catholicism nor Protest- 
antism could become a national religion and act as a force uni- 
fying the German people. Whereas therefore the Fascist Govern- 
ment saw in the Catholic religion a source of strength to Italy, 
the National Socialist Government of Germany saw in the 
Christian Churches forces weakening the unity of the German 
people. Hence the desire to liquidate denominational organiza- 
tions. But matters did not stop there. Though militant atheism 
such as was preached in Russia did not find favour in the 
Third Reich, substitutes for Christianity appeared in the shape 
of the German Christian Movement, while to the left of it 
developed the more extreme “‘German Faith Movement” of 
Reventlow and Hauer which did away with the last remaining 
vestiges of Christianity altogether. 

As a substitute for Christianity in either its Catholic or its 
Protestant forms the National Socialists offered the doctrine of 
a chosen race, German or at least Germanic. If among the 
Germanic peoples we include the Anglo-Saxons, the Norsemen, 
the Franks, the Lombards and the Visigoths, there can be no 
doubt that the Germanic race has played a majestic role in the 
annals of mankind. But the National Socialists were not con- 
tent with this simple affirmation ; they exalted devotion to race 
into a religious cult. Practical measures towards securing a sup- 
posed purity of race were also taken. It is difficult to exalt 
one’s own race beyond a point without implicitly at least dis- 
paraging others, and the cult of race was pushed in Germany 
to a degree inconsistent with Christian teaching. Its most 
momentous result was the quarrel with the Jews which brought 
ruin on Germany. Germany had since the Middle Ages har- 
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boured a large Jewish colony belonging to the Ashkenazi 
branch of the race. In modern times its commercial talent had 
helped Germany towards her position of commercial eminence, 
Jews had intermarried largely with Germans. The National 
Socialists regarded the Jewish culture as a rival to the Germanic 
one and maintained that it was disintegrating German life. To 
purify the German people from alleged Jewish influence drastic 
and even savage measures were resorted to. The Christian 
Churches themselves were attacked as being permeated by the 
Jewish spirit. Had the Third Reich limited itself to a war 
against the Catholic Church it would have met with con- 
siderable sympathy in England such as Bismarck received at 
the time of his Kultur-kampf. Had it persecuted the Protestant 
Churches it would have met with some though perhaps not a 
great deal of ill-will within this country. But Britain’s traditional 
sympathy for the Jews was a strong one and the persecution of 
Jews in Germany stirred British feeling deeply. It stirred also 
the whole Liberal world. 

The Catholics of Germany were being persecuted by the 
same government as was persecuting the Jews, and a wave of 
philo-semitic feeling such as had never been seen in history 
before swept over the Catholic world. The “‘Bolshevist Peril” 
which had loomed so largely in the Catholic mind in the 1920’s 
began to recede. After Pius XI’s encyclical Mit brennender Sorge 
in 1937 Catholic opinion, though not quite universally, came to 
take the view that German National Socialism constituted a 
graver peril to the Church than Russian Communism. In spite 
of a certain divergence of opinion over the Spanish Civil War in 
the three years preceding the Second World War the old rivals, 
Catholicism and Liberalism, were on a plane of amity never 
before achieved and one which in the days of Pius IX would 
have been considered inconceivable. The fear of Russia receded 
slowly among Catholics, however, and that it still retained 
much strength was shown by the enthusiasm displayed for 
Finland when she was attacked by Russia during the first year 
of the war. When war broke out between Germany and Russia 
in 1941 with few exceptions Catholic opinion in the Allied 
countries accepted calmly the alliance with the Power which 
for upwards of twenty years it had been denouncing as “Satanic”. 
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Many Catholics who had been eloquent in their denunciations 
of Russian Communism now confessed that all fear of it had 
left them. This roseate view did not long survive the end of the 
Second World War and within a few months the former 
Catholic dread of Communism had returned. But the forces 
arrayed against Communism were weaker than in 1939. 

The alliance between Catholics and Liberals continued. For 
Communism was the implacable foe of Liberalism as well as 
of the Catholic Church. Some Catholics were so anxious to 
maintain friendly contact with Liberals that they were betrayed 
into using language which seemed to imply that error enjoyed 
rights of its own. But the fact remains and is indeed indisputable 
that an understanding with Liberals, whether belonging to 
capitalistic parties or to Socialist ones, seems to offer to Catholics 
the only prospect of a reasonable measure of freedom and tolera- 
tion. But Liberalism is in itself in a state of crisis and is it likely 
to prove an ally which will fail? 

The crisis need not be a mortal one and something of the 
better side of Liberalism may survive. Liberalism, it is true, can 
only surmount its present crisis by modifying some of the 
principles with which it is traditionally associated. A Com- 
munist state in virtue of its professed principles outlaws both 
Fascism and Liberalism. A Fascist state on its principles out- 
laws Liberalism and Communism. The Liberal State on the 
other hand theoretically tolerates both Communism and Fas- 
cism. Such toleration may, however, spell its own destruction if 
either of these movements is strong enough to attempt it. Has 
Liberalism, then, if its existence is to continue, any other choice 
than that of becoming a third form of totalitarianism, a totali- 
tarianism based on the forcible suppression of both Communism 
and Fascism? It has such a choice. For though the Liberal state 
may and perhaps must in serious emergencies use force to 
protect itself from destruction at the hands of Communist or 
Fascist minorities it can abstain from persecution of individual 
communists or fascists. The Liberal state can, though it has not 
always done so, avoid conflicts with the Church more easily 
than Communist or Fascist ones, provided that Catholics are 
sensible enough to remember that the Middle Ages are over 
and that there is but little prospect that they will return. It 
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can do this because Liberalism, in its saner forms at least, is 
free from the doctrine of State Absolutism and because the 


Liberal state does not claim to be the be-all and end-all of 


existence and to subordinate the individual to itself in a manner 
inconsistent with his dignity, at least not to the extent to which 
Communist and Fascist states do. 

The Liberal state is not necessarily what is often spoken of 
as a “free or open” society, that is to say a society without 
economic controls. Such a society may be no more than a 
society ruled by the cleverest rogues. But the Liberal state, 
unlike the Communist or the Fascist state, does not, or at least 
should not, lessen the freedom of the individual or introduce 
governmental intervention in the social or economic life of the 
community for its own sake. It will do so only when public or 
private well-being seem to call for such. If it is in the continu- 
ance of states of the Liberal type that the best hope of the 
persistence of religious freedom lies, this must not blind us to 
certain weaknesses which they reveal in comparison with the 
totalitarian regimes. The Liberal state is not passionately 
interested in religion, true or false. The Spain of Philip II, seek- 
ing to impose outward observance of Catholicism on Moriscos 
and Marranos who remained Mohammedans and Jews at 
heart, was not a liberal state. Neither was the England of 
Queen Elizabeth, seeking to force Protestantism on those who 
preferred Catholicism. Liberal states have no creeds or only 
vague ones; and a state resting on a creed, even a false one, is 
in some respects at least advantageously placed in comparison 
with a state which has no creed. 

We come back then to the question, “Can Liberalism sur- 
vive, and if it cannot what will be the lot of the Church in the 
non-liberal or anti-liberal states which will take the place of the 
liberal ones?” This question is of course in part a military 
problem and as such lies outside the scope of this article. For 
if the Russian armies were to reach the Atlantic, Liberalism 
would be overwhelmed in Western Europe, surviving, if at all, 
on the American Continent. We cannot, however, on the 
counter-hypothesis of a Russian defeat in a third World War 
assume that Liberalism would survive. New anti-liberal move- 
ments might arise to engulf it. Apart from such considerations 
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as these the prospects of the continuance of Liberalism are con- 
ditioned by the degree in which mutual tolerance is believed in 
and acted upon as a matter of practical necessity, tolerance of 
the minority by the majority and tolerance by minorities of 
each other. The spirit of toleration should of course be acquired 
by Catholics in a rational way. To tolerate something which is 
wholly bad is not in itself something good. Enlightened toler- 
ance or enlightened liberalism do not consist in the indiscriminate 
toleration of everything. They consist rather in distinguishing 
those evils which are susceptible of removal by wise legislation 
from those whose attempted removal by legislation can only 
result in the production of graver evils. Enlightened tolerance 
is the fruit of honest attempts to understand the point of view 
of others. 

In so far as Catholics can learn to do this they will be 
justified in expecting others to study sympathetically their own 
point of view. Judged abstractly, a Catholic society within the 
framework of a Catholic state is something more desirable than 
a Liberal society in a Liberal state. But unsuccessful attempts 
to create Catholic states under conditions which do not admit 
of success are the surest means of breeding anti-Catholic feeling, 
as the disastrous failure of the policy of Charles X and his 
ministers should remind us. A Liberal state may be something 
second-best; but it is the best we can hope for under present 
conditions, and even it may prove impossible to preserve. 

Humpurey J. T. JOHNSON 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SACERDOTAL COMMUNITY Mass 


During clergy retreats it is now customary for all the priests 
present to celebrate private Masses. Is there any serious objec- 
tion to the suggestion, made by many priests, that it would be 
preferable to have one solemn Mass at which all the priests 
present assist and communicate? (C.) 
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REPLY 


i. The custom of having perhaps a hundred private Masses 
during the clergy retreat has certain disadvantages: it is almost 
impossible for each Mass to be celebrated becomingly at a 
permanent altar, with the result that a number of temporary 
altars have to be arranged in every possible corner of the chapel; 
they are altars in the sense that all the liturgical requirements, 
such as altar stones and cloths, are provided, but they clearly 
lack the dignity becoming the Holy Eucharist. In the past, say 
fifty years ago, we learn that it was not customary during retreat 
for every priest to celebrate privately: instead they communi- 
cated at a community Mass, and the tradition continues in 
many places where the order of retreat provides for a com- 
munity Mass, at which practically nobody assists. The argu- 
ments for a community Mass, at the cost of surrendering private 
celebrations, are considerable, and the practice is recognized by 
the existing rules for Holy Thursday and for the diocesan synod 
where the Pontifical directs : “‘Pontifex . . . celebrat Missam de 
Spiritu Sancto et praebet Clero sacram Communionem.”?! 

ii. The objections to the practice have been summarized 
recently by the Assembly of French Cardinals and Archbishops.? 
The prelates fear that the practice may rest on the false assump- 
tion that the omission of private celebration by priests is of no 
great consequence, an assumption which appears to overlook 
the value of each Mass offered by a priest: “‘Quoties huius hos- 
tiae commemoratio celebratur, opus nostrae redemptionis exer- 
cetur.”’? They judge that the practice, not in itself forbidden, of 
omitting private celebration solely in order to communicate at 
a community Mass is somewhat against the spirit of what is 
taught by the Holy See in the encyclical Mediator Dei; and that 
the faithful may be disturbed at learning that priests so easily 
forgo the private celebration of Mass. 

iii. Their conclusion, with which everyone will heartily 
agree, is that circumstances may occasionally justify a com- 


1 Ordo ad Synodum : introductory rubric. 

* Documentation Catholique, 1953, cols. 586, 702, citing /’Aquitaine (Bordeaux), 
3 April 1953, p. 173. 
3 Secret, IX Sunday after Pentecost. 
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munity Mass at which priests will communicate, and thereby 
forgo private celebration, but it is laid down with firmness and 
dignity that permission for the practice must always be obtained 
from the local Ordinary. Though the decisions of the French 
episcopate have no direct bearing except in places subject to 
their jurisdiction, they do seem to interpret justly what the atti- 
tude of priests everywhere should be. The editor would welcome 
the views of the clergy on the question put by “C”’, and our 
own answer is decidedly affirmative: it is preferable during 
retreats, with the Ordinary’s sanction, for the clergy to com- 
municate together at one solemn Mass rather than strain the 
resources available for private Masses to the extent of making 
it practically impossible for each priest to celebrate privately 
with due dignity. No doubt the matter settled by the French 
prelates is a pre-echo of the desire expressed in many places for 
co-celebration on certain occasions, as is already done at ordina- 
tions and episcopal consecrations.! “‘. . . si quilibet sacerdotum 
operaretur in virtute propria, superfluerent alii celebrantes, uno 
sufficiente celebrante. Sed quia sacerdos non consecrat nisi in 
persona Christi, multi sutem sunt unum in Christo (Galat. iii, 28), 
ideo non refert utrum per unum vel per multos hoc sacramen- 
tum consecraretur : nisi quod oportet ritum Ecclesiae servari”.? 

iv. A quotation from St Thomas invites one salva reverentia 
to imitate his method by replying to the objections mentioned 
by the French prelates, a reply which must take into account 
the conditions existing in our own country. It seems to us that 
an assembly of the clergy could rightly expect permission from 
the local Ordinary for a community Mass during Retreats, con- 
ferences, study weeks and similar occasions. The laity who heard 
of this practice, far from being disturbed, would very likely be 
edified : by forgoing private celebration a priest is also forgoing 
acceptance of the Mass stipend to which he is entitled. Mediator 
Dei, as the French prelates recall, nowhere deals expressly with 
the proposed community Mass, which will be a comparatively 
rare event, and unlikely to detract from the value of private 
celebrations. There must always be, in any event, a limitation 
on the number of private Masses permitted, notwithstanding 


1 Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 1953, p. 9- 
2 Summa Theol., III, 82, 2 ad 2. 
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the beautiful expression of doctrine in the Secret of [Xth Sunday 
after Pentecost : duplication is permitted for appropriate reasons 
by the common law, triplication much more rarely, and per- 
mission to say more than three Masses on one day is, we believe, 
unheard of in modern times, except for the ruling in Jnstaurata 
Vigilia, 11 January 1952, Ordinatio V. 13.1 


PASCHAL VIGIL—PRIESTS COMMUNICATING 
In Colleges, Cathedrals and large parish churches with a 
staff of priests who normally will assist at the restored rite of the 


Paschal Vigil, it seems right and fitting that they should all 
communicate at the Mass. Is this permitted? (R. A.) 


REPLY 


Canon 806, §1: . . . non licet sacerdoti pluries in die cele- 
brare Missas, nisi ex apostolico indulto aut potestate facta a 


loci Ordinario. 

Canon 857: Nemini liceat sanctissimam Eucharistiam reci- 
pere, qui eam eadem die receperit, nisi in casibus de quibus in 
can. 858, §1 (Viaticum and preventing irreverence). 

i. If the rite is performed at an anticipated hour, as may be 
done with the Ordinary’s sanction,” there is no reason whatever 
against priests communicating at the Mass: they have not cele- 
brated, it is assumed, on Holy Saturday morning, and may 
therefore communicate more laicorum at the Vigil Mass cele- 
brated before midnight. Also, following the rule of canon 33, §1, 
determining the way of measuring times legal and mean, it seems 
that these priests could communicate at a midnight Vigil Mass 
by choosing one “‘time”’ for this communion and another “‘time” 
for the celebration of their Mass on Easter day, wherever the 
local civil arrangements make this possible.* And obviously, if 


1 THe CLercy Review, 1952, XX XVII, p. 168. Sacerdotes, qui missam vigiliae 
paschalis instauratae litaverint, possunt die Paschatis missam celebrare; et etiam 
bis aut ter, si indultum habeant. 


2? THe CLercy REvIEW, 1953, XX XVIII, p. 166. 
3 L’Ami du Clergé, 1952, pp. 180 and 226. 
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any one of these priests is not intending to celebrate on Easter 
day, there is no problem whatever about his communion at the 
Vigil Mass. There can be no reasonable objection on the score 
of the faithful being surprised at seeing priests communicate 
more laicorum, for the practice is universal on Holy Thursday, 
and strongly urged in canon 862. 

ii. Apart from the instances mentioned in (i) a prohibition 
to communicate affects all priests who may have celebrated in 
another church on Holy Saturday morning, even when the Vigil 
is anticipated ; and it affects all priests who intend to celebrate 
on Easter day, even though they may possess the faculty of 
duplicating. For canon 857 prohibits a second reception of the 
Holy Eucharist on the same day, and canon 806, §1, prohibits 
more than one celebration except when the faculty of duplica- 
ting is obtained for urgent public reasons. 

iii. The above conclusions are all based on positive law 
which many think could rightly be relaxed by the Church in 
favour of priests wishing to communicate at the Vigil Mass 
without prejudice to their right of celebrating on Easter day. 
This was one of the points urged at Maria-Laach Congress, July 
1951,! and when the experimental period of the new rite has 
elapsed it might conceivably be adopted in the permanent rite. 


SECULAR INSTITUTES—SUPPORT OF MEMBERS 


It is maintained in some quarters that one of the features 
which distinguish the Secular Institute from the Religious is 
that the former is not obliged to provide for the support of its 
members in sickness and old age. Since some measure of volun- 
tary poverty is necessary in the members, whence is this support 
to come? (R. E.) 


REPLY 


Provida Mater, 2 February 1947, III, §3; THe CLEercy 
Review, 1947, XXVIII, p. 204. Quoad incorporationem 
Sodalium Instituto proprio et quoad vinculum ex ipsa ortum. 

1 Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1952, p. 134. 
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Vinculum quo Institutum saeculare et ipsius membra, proprie 
dicta, inter se coniungi oportet, debet esse. . . . Mutuum ac 
plenum, ita ut, ad normam Constitutionum, Sodalis se totum 
Instituto tradat, et Institutum de Sodali curam gerat atque 
respondeat. 

Instructio Cum SSmus, 19 March 1948; THe CLercy 
REvIEW, 1950, XXXIII, p. 417. Ad iudicium securum et 
practicum ferendum . . . haec sunt accurate perpendenda... 
(6) an vinculum, quo membra strictiore sensu sumpta et 
Associatio inter se ligantur, stabile, mutuum ac plenum sit, ita ut ad 
normam Constitutionis, Sodalis Associationi se totum tradat et 
Associatio talis sit vel serio fore praevideatur, quae de Sodali 
curam gerere atque de ipso iure respondere velit ac possit. 

i. As noted by Dr McReavy in his valuable explanation of 
the Secular Institute,1 many problems will need a canonical 
solution which may cause canonists a headache, and it is even 
now too soon to expect everything to be straightened out: this 
will come only after a long period of trial and of experience in 
the working of these Secular Institutes. The economic structure 
is one of these problems, and it arises fundamentally from the 
nature of the “‘poverty”’ which the members must in some degree 
profess and practise: for, on the one hand, they are not religious 
and consequently not bound by the canonical regulations of 
canon 569 governing religious poverty ; on the other hand, they 
are in a state of perfection which, in the traditional concept of 
this state, does demand amongst other things a negation of 
earthly goods. The notion of poverty, as described in Provida 
Mater, III, §2, (c), is that the members of a Secular Institute do 
not enjoy the free use, but only a defined and restricted use, of 
temporal goods according to the Constitutions of the Institute. 
The matter will be decided in different ways in each body, and 
in some instances the rules do, to some extent, relieve the Insti- 
tute of the obligation of supporting its members in sickness and 
old age. Thus members may be bound, out of revenues accruing 
to them from sources other than the work of the Institute, to 
keep a capital sum in reserve for their future needs,” and reliance 
on public hospitals, social insurance, and other benefits of the 


1 Tue Ciercy Review, 1947, XXVIII, p. 153. 
2 E. L. Heston, C.S.C., in Secular Institutes, a Blackfriars Symposium, p. 1o!. 
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Welfare State is not excluded.! For a religious of solemn vows 
ownership does not exist ; ownership remains but its administra- 
tion and use is withdrawn in the case of a religious of simple 
vows; members of Secular Institutes retain both ownership 
and administration, but within the limits permitted by the 
Constitutions. 

ii. A study, however, of the documents, and of the com- 
mentaries thereon, does not support the view that the Secular 
Institute is not bound in principle to provide for its members in 
sickness and old age. The two important extracts from the docu- 
ments given above affirm responsibility, though subject always 
to subsidiary arrangements sanctioned by the Constitutions. For 
the latter arrangements may, for one reason or another, fail to 
provide the necessary assistance required by a sick or aged 
member: the capital sum put aside by the individual for the 
purpose may disappear, and there is nothing absolutely inevit- 
able and permanent in the schemes of benefits and social insur- 
ance provided by a Welfare State. In the last resort, no matter 
what subsidiary arrangements may be made by the Constitu- 
tions, it seems quite clear to us that the Institute will be respon- 
sible. Thus Larraona, a religious canonist who has made a 
profound study of these Secular Institutes, in explaining these 
two extracts from the documents observes: ““Nota tamen, quod 
etiam in casu in quo unumquodque ex membris directo de 
propria subsistentia respondet, quoad membra stricte dicta quae 
plene ipsius manibus se tradunt, Institutum, esto subsidiarie et 
mediate, sed denique et efficaciter respondere debet.’”? 

ili. A purely accidental and temporary relaxation of this 
principle may be found to exist in some of these Institutes, which, 
in their first beginnings, will be altogether lacking in material 
resources. Accordingly the rule of Provida Mater is interpreted by 
the Instruction quoted above to mean that the Secular Institute 
must offer the serious promise or prospect of being able to 
provide for its members. It may well be that an Institute in its 
infancy, suffering the mischance of having many incapacitated 
members, will be unable to help them—anemo dat quod non habet—a 
misfortune to which any human association is liable. This is true, 


1R. Lemoine, O.S.B., loc. cit., p. 80. 
* De Institutis Saecularibus, Rome, 1951, p. 96, n. 31. 
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indeed, even of the canonical obligation of the Ordinary of a 
diocese to support its incardinated clerics when, as in some 
French dioceses, the means are for the moment totally lacking. 
But the plea of being physically unable to meet one’s obligations 
is totally different from the plea that the obligations are non- 
existent. We think it as certain as anything can be in the canon- 
ical structure of the Secular Institute that it accepts the obliga- 
tion of providing for its sick and aged members. 


RELIGIOUS PROFESSION: DISPOSAL OF PROPERTY 


From canon 574, §1, perpetual profession of all religious 
must be preceded by temporary profession for a period of three 
years. But canon 569, §1, assumes that there are still religious 
who forgo three years’ temporary profession, since it refers to 
novices making perpetual profession. How is this conflict 
between the two canons to be explained? (S.) 


REPLY 


Canon 569, §1. Ante professionem votorum simplicium sive 
temporariorum sive perpetuorum novitius debet, ad totum 
tempus quo simplicibus votis adstringetur, bonorum suorum 
administrationem cedere cui maluerit et, nisi constitutiones 
aliud ferant, de eorundem usu et usufructu libere disponere. 

Canon 574, §1. In quolibet Ordine tam virorum quam 
mulierum et in qualibet Congregatione quae vota perpetua 
habeat, novitius post expletum novitiatum, in ipsa novitiatus 
domo debet votis perpetuis, sive solemnibus sive simplicibus, 
praemittere, salvo praescripto can. 634 (transitus ad aliam 
religionem), votorum simplicium professionem ad triennium 
valituram, vel ad longius tempus, si aetas ad perpetuam profes- 
sionem requisita longius distet, nisi constitutiones exigant 
annuales professiones. 

i, There is admittedly a conflict between these two canons 
which is fully discussed by Schaefer,! who suggests various 

1 De Religiosis, §g21. 
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methods of harmonizing them. Some think the words “sive 
temporariorum sive perpetuorum”’ of canon 5609, §1, were left in 
the canon by an oversight: the preparatory schema on religious 
did not contain the firm universal regulation of canon 574 which 
requires temporary profession to precede that which is per- 
petual. Others think that the act of ceding the administration of 
temporal goods must be repeated when perpetual profession is 
made, an unlikely explanation since the religious of temporary 
vows is a professed religious not a novice as stated in the canon, 
and there should be no period between temporary and per- 
petual profession when the religious, albeit for a few minutes 
only, ceases to be a professed religious and becomes a novice 
again. (Canon 577, §1.) 

ii. Schaefer’s own explanation, which is followed by other 
commentators,! seems to be the most acceptable. It is that the 
Society of Jesus and the Sisters of the Sacred Heart enjoy a 
privilege by which their members, on concluding the novitiate, 
immediately make perpetual profession. The law of canon 574 
does not abrogate existing privileges, and therefore the privilege 
of disregarding the direction of canon 574 still continues; the 
Code Commission is said to have expressly declared that the 
privilege of these two bodies continues. The apparent conflict 
between the two canons is then easily explained: the reference 
to temporary vows in canon 569 has in mind the common law of 
canon 574, whereas the reference to perpetual vows has in mind 
the privilege. 


Sponsor AT BAPTISM BY HERETICAL MINISTER 


Hearing that an ill-instructed parishioner was proposing to 
be sponsor at a baptism of an infant relative in the Church of 
England, I succeeded in dissuading him from performing this 
office by reminding him that he would thereby incur excom- 
munication. I had some idea at the time that this was so, but 
later was unable to verify it. What penalties, if any, are incurred 
by a Catholic being sponsor at baptism performed by a minister 
of a sect? (G.) 


1 E.g. Beste Introductio, ad can. 569. 
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REPLY 


S. Off., 10 May 1770. Collectanea Prop. Fide (ed. 1893), n. 
1845. Catholicis absolute non licere vel per se vel per alios fungi 
officio patrini in baptismis qui haereticorum filiis ab haereticis 
ministrantur. 

Canon 2316. Qui quoquo modo haeresis propagationem 
sponte et scienter iuvat, aut qui communicat in divinis cum 
haereticis contra praescriptum can. 1258, suspectus de 
haeresi est. 

Canon 2315. Suspectus de haeresi, qui monitus causam 
suspicionis non removeat, actibus legitimis prohibeatur . . .; 
quod si intra sex menses a contracta poena completos suspectus 
de haeresi sese non emendaverit, habeatur tanquam haereticus, 
haereticorum poenis obnoxius. 

i. Any priest could be excused for not having at his fingers’ 
ends the very complex laws about censures: in this case the 
priest was relying, perhaps, on his recollection of canon 2319 
which contains an excommunication l.s. incurred by parents 
who get their children baptized by a non-Catholic minister; 
or else the priest reached the conclusion too readily that the pro- 
posed act of sponsorship was itself the crime of heresy. The most 
that can be said is that the Catholic sponsor at a baptism 
administered by a heretical minister is favouring the propaga- 
tion of heresy and is actively communicating with heretics in a 
purely religious rite: the result is that he is under suspicion of 
heresy by performing this function, and is liable to the pro- 
cedure of canon 2315, a procedure which if canonically 
observed may mean that, as a penalty, he will be deprived of the 
right to perform certain actions enumerated in canon 2256.2, a 
penalty ferendae sententiae; and further, after a period of six 
months under this penalty, he will be regarded as a heretic 
unless he repents. 

ii. Apart from all ecclesiastical penalties or the threat there- 
of, sponsorship at heretical baptism is gravely wrong: firstly, 
because it recognizes the claims of heretics, and secondly be- 
cause it is usually a deception and acting a lie since the heretical 
minister will assume that the sponsor is of the same religious 
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persuasion as himself. In cases of this kind, where relatives are 
concerned, there may be good reasons for tolerating a Catholic’s 
presence at the rite, but he must be passive and take no active 
part, as laid down in canon 1258, §2. 


CONFRATERNITIES 


Is there in existence a suitable work explaining the rules of 
the various confraternities flourishing amongst us, and giving 
practical advice about them? (V.) 


REPLY 


There are firstly the usual commentators, e.g. Vermeersch- 
Creusen in Latin or Abbo-Hannan in English, who explain the 
canonical status and rights of these associations. A most con- 
venient and brief listing of them all, together with adequate 
notes about their origin and purpose, is in a Latin manual pub- 
lished by Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges, entitled Florilegium, of 
which a new edition has recently appeared : the book deals with 
pious practices in general, Part II being devoted to associations 
of the faithful. In addition each confraternity, ifit is still flourish- 
ing, usually possesses its own handbook: e.g. Manual of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, published by Sheed & Ward, or 
Manual of the Sodality of Our Lady (Prima Primaria) issued by 
Burns Oates & Washbourne, or BLEssED SACRAMENT GUILD 
Book by the same publisher. Quite often, however, the hand- 
book is privately printed: any priest desiring a particular one 
but lacking details of its publication had best address a letter to 
the editor for publication in this Review. The human problems 
connected with establishing and conducting a parish con- 
fraternity form one of the chief topics of the 1951 National 
(American) Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the 
proceedings of which have been published by the N.C.W.C., 
508 Marshall Street, Paterson 3, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

E, J. M. 


Vol. xxxvili 21 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Martyred Bishop and His Martyred People. A Hungarian book by 
Dom Jerome Szalay, O.S.B. (Mission Catholique Hongroise, 
16 rue Greuze, Paris XVIe.) 


Mcr ARon Marton, Bishop of Transylvania, was deported, pre- 
sumably to Russia, and is now probably dead. No news has been 
heard of him for over a year and this book is dedicated to his 
memory. While a considerable literature in English, French and 
other languages is now available on Cardinal Mindszenty and Car- 
dinal Stepinac, this is the first book—at present in a little known 
language—on a no less illustrious victim of Communist persecution 
amongst the hierarchy of subjugated Eastern Europe. 

Father Szalay—former Professor of the Hungarian University of 
Transylvania, author of a book in French on Cardinal Mindszenty 
and of many books in Hungarian on French religious thought and 
Benedictine history—goes beyond the usual range of books dealing 
with Communist persecution. He writes a veritable history, religious 
and social, of Transylvania, penetrates deeply into the questions 
which have divided Hungarians and Rumanians in the past and 
explains, with ample notes, documents and references, the whole 
background of the Byzantine schism in this part of the world. He 
also explains the leading part played by the Latin Bishops of Tran- 
sylvania, the predecessors of Mgr Marton, in a country in which 
“Latin” and Hungarian were identical terms, although under the 
Turkish rule between 1527 and 1690 many Hungarians broke 
away from the Church and formed Protestant sects. He makes out a 
full case for the much maligned Hungarians in this mixed region, 
and partial as he avowedly is for his own people, he presents a strong 
historical case, and his fellow Hungarians will be grateful for such 
a well-founded documentation, and sound argument, which foreign 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike ought soon to know in a more 
accessible language. 

Mer Aron Marton was born in 1896 of a peasant family in the 
Carpathian highlands, where the Hungarian settlers were once 
frontier guards against the Mongol invaders in the Middle Ages. He 
was the son of an old military and peasant race, which still under 
the Soviet rule of the last few years liked to see its Bishop riding on a 
white horse, as tradition prescribes, from village to village, to ordain 
new priests and to confirm children. The survival of these islands of 
Hungarians, after so many historical vicissitudes and Tartar and 
Turkish invasions, is almost a miracle, but if Mgr Marton on his 
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white horse is typical of these Hungarian highlanders of Transyl- 
vania, it is a miracle which we can explain. His is a great story, one 
more episode, no doubt, in a still greater story, for this episode will 
pass as did the Mongol and Osman ones, and the Székelys, or high- 
landers, will live on in the faith of their forbears. 

It is a message of “‘no surrender” to the foe, whether Nazi or 
Communist, which these pages give, and there are few more com- 
forting documents for the Christian to read than the sermons and 
pastoral letters of Mgr Marton. Shortly before the Second World 
War, he was made, at the age of forty, Bishop of the greatest diocese 
in Europe, since all the “Latins” of Transylvania, numbering almost 
a million, are grouped into one diocese, while local tradition and 
needs make the Bishop of Transylvania a national leader, even of 
the 300,000 Protestant Hungarians. Like all Székely boys, Mgr 
Marton’s parents gave him a name from the Old Testament in bap- 
tism and he has led a people which, like the Jews of the Old Testa- 
ment, has known captivity, slavery and also marvellous deliverances 
and victories in God’s battles. 

An old myth claims that Nimrod, King of Scythia, who was a 
famous hunter, had two sons, Hunor and Magor, who on a hunting 
expedition saw a beautiful stag, as white as their own horses. They 
rode and rode, but could not capture it. During his ride, Hunor 
discovered the Carpathian Highlands, where his descendants, the 
Székelys, still dwell, and where they were the first to see in a.D. 890 
Arpad and his Magyars, the descendants of Magor, coming on their 
white horses from Asia “‘to take possession of the heritage of Attila, 
King of the Huns’. Another myth claims that the youngest son of 
Attila the Hun, who for some time was the scourge of Europe, and 
from whom only St Geneviéve could save Lutetia and only Pope Leo 
could save Rome, had two young sons, Aladar and Csaba, who rode 
away along the “‘Way of the Hosts”, following the stars, until they 
came to the Székely Highlands, where their descendants still dwell. 
This is how every little Hungarian boy of six or seven liked to learn 
history. But here we have, from Father Szalay’s pen, a more plau- 
sible and better documented history, which non-Hungarian grown- 
ups could read if some English Catholic publisher saw fit. It is a no 
less beautiful story about an ecclesiastical Hunor, a Christian Csaba, 
who by now may be a frontier guard in the saddle of his white horse 
at the right hand of the Father, and who from the stars above may 
heal the wounds which are inflicted daily on the Székely highlanders 
for the glory of the Son. 

BELA MENCZER 
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Vom Christlichen Versténdnis des Alten Testaments. By J. Coppens. Pp. 
100. (Louvain, Publications Universitaires, 1952. 50 Belg. frs.) 


Tuis booklet forms the third and fourth fascicules of Folia Lovaniensia, 
a new Louvain publication which was started in 1948 and of which 
Canon Coppens has also written the first two fascicules. It consists 
primarily of the text of Conferences given to the theological faculties 
of the Munster and Bonn universities, dealing with the different 
“senses” of Scripture and their bearing on the manner in which the 
New Testament fulfils the Old. The problem has attracted the 
attention of many scholars in recent years, and many different lines 
of approach have been suggested. The author criticizes the most out- 
standing of these and concludes, as he has done elsewhere, that de 
Lubac’s “spiritual interpretation” is too subjective, or at least in 
danger of being so, to be of any scientific value; that Daniélou’s re- 
vival of patristic typology is too vague in the criteria it uses; and 
that Bultmann’s insistence that the Old Testament points to Christ 
only through its own failure takes no account of the true prophecies 
which the Old Testament does contain. The author proposes his own 
solution, founded on the sensus plenior which he first fathered in 1948 
and has defended in many articles and monographs since, viz. the 
deeper meaning which the primary literal sense is seen to have when 
its proper relation to the whole body of revelation is appreciated. 
This, it is maintained, provides a closer link between the two Testa- 
ments than can be given by the mere literal sense (which is too often 
unconnected with the New Testament) and by the typical sense 
(which is rare and too often uncertain). 

The book adds a most useful appendix in which the already con- 
siderable bibliography on this subject is brought up to date. A final 
section gives a potted life of the author, and, amicis instantibus, an 
exhaustive bibliography of the author’s own 38 works and 251 
articles and reviews, ranging from ‘‘My Holiday Trip to England” 
in 1914 down to the present book in 1952. The list is prodigious and 
says much for Canon Coppens’ amazing erudition ; but it is strange 
to find within the same covers the suggestion that his own critics, de 
Lubac and Daniélou, suffer from “‘publication disease’. 

The questions with which Canon Coppens deals in this short 
work are important for the proper understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment. Nevertheless the reader is often left with the impression that 
greater advantage could have been derived from the discussion if the 
author did not continually treat the whole business as his own pri- 
vate feud. He does make some useful observations on the sensus 
plenior, and one can appreciate his heartfelt cry for some stronger 
proof of the unity of the two Testaments than can be given by the 
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typical sense. But this cry is inevitable if he insists on treating 
typology in the mechanical and uninspiring fashion of our intro- 
ductory handbooks. In such a view, Rahab’s scarlet cord is not a 
satisfying: type of the Redemption (as he justly remarks), and one 
might just as easily propose Pharaoh’s daughter (as he does in all 
seriousness) as a true type of the Christian charity revealed in the 
New Testament. But typology involves something more than these 
disconnected and chance parallels. It involves God’s whole provi- 
dential plan in progressively educating his Chosen People by means 
of events and ideas which are already partial expressions of the New 
Testament, and are organically connected with it. As such it not 
only pervades the whole of the Old Testament in such a way that 
none of it has any meaning without the New, but it also already in- 
cludes the sensus plenior. 

The subject is a complex one, and will certainly require and 
receive more study. Canon Coppens’ contributions are welcome as 
an addition to its bibliography. 


Guide to the Bible: An Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. A. 
Robert and A. Tricot. English transl. by E. Arbez S.S. and M. 


McGuire. Vol. I. Pp. xxvii + 530. (Desclée, 1951. 185 Belg. 
frs.) 


Tue appearance of the Initiation Biblique in 1939 was welcomed with 
great enthusiasm, and its success was guaranteed from the beginning 
by the fact that such distinguished scholars as Abel, Bonsirven, 
Chaine, D’Alés, De Vaux, Lagrange, Lebreton and Vincent figured 
among the contributors. Its revision in 1948 ensured that the more 
recent studies had been taken account of, and the translation into 
English of this second edition has placed the results of this vast 
scholarly labour at the disposal of a much wider public and has at 
the same time added to the value of the original by bringing its 
extremely useful bibliographies up to 1951. 

The book is far broader and more comprehensive in scope than 
the traditional manuals of introduction. While it contains articles on 
the subjects which such a work must contain (Inspiration, Canon, 
Textual Criticism, Versions, Interpretation), it provides also, even 
in this first volume, a short analysis of each of the books in the Bible, 
and (more useful still) an examination of the literary genres of these 
books, the neglecting of which has in the past stultified so much of 
our exegesis. The second volume, which has not yet appeared in 
translation, will venture into even wider fields of research to pro- 
vide a biblical background, and will contain articles on the Geogra- 
phical, Historical and Religious Milieu of the Old and New Testa- 
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ment, and, most welcome of all, a theology of the Bible, which will 
no doubt give the conclusions that one sometimes feels lacking in this 
first volume. This widening of the scope already gives promise of an 
enlightened and refreshing approach and this promise is not dis- 
appointed in the treatment of the individual questions, written as 
they are by scholars who are specialists in their branches of study. 
The result is that there is a good deal less of that hidebound conser- 
vatism which has for too long been misnamed Catholic Tradition 
and which has characterized so many of our manuals; and conse- 
quently that even where the more liberal solution to a problem has 
not been accepted, at least its case has been presented fairly and not 
simply ridiculed. In this respect the translators’ footnotes are per- 
haps more encouraging even than the text. 

On one point criticism might be made. The reader would often 
be helped far more by a positive and simple statement of the position 
adopted by the author than he is by much of the merely negative 
controversy which he will find here. This controversy can only con- 
fuse him, especially when it it so protracted that there is no room left 
for the positive conclusions. So, for instance, the discussion of the 
Pentateuchal Question occupies over fifteen valuable pages, only the 
last two of which are concerned with some over-cautious attempts at 
a Catholic solution ; the Synoptic Question takes the reader through 
the same number of pages, without rewarding him with any positive 
conclusion at all; the history of modern exegesis devotes fourteen 
pages to the criticism of non-Catholic scholarship and only two to 
the work of Catholic scholars since the nineteenth century; Form 
Criticism is analysed and rejected as pretentious and fruitless in half 
a page. To that extent the book still wears a rather apologetic air, 
which is the more unfortunate at a time when the need is less to 
defend the Bible from attacks than to develop so many of the neg- 
lected positive aspects of biblical study. 

The book remains nevertheless a better guide to the Bible than 
we have had before. We have need of one even better. The price 
(about 27s. 6d.) is considerably higher than that of the original, but 
the recent spate of translations into English has perhaps accustomed 
us to this, and it will cause no surprise to those who have by now 
realized that ignorance of Latin and French must be paid for in one 
way or another. The translation is well done and reads easily apart 
from the printing of the hebrew letter ’aleph upside down through- 
out. 
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L’Ancien Testament Source de Vie Spirituelle. By P. Paul- Marie de la 
Croix, O.C.D. Pp. 930. (Desclée, 1952. 225 Belg. frs., unbound.) 


One has only to place a standard commentary on, say, the Psalms, 
next to a standard spiritual reading book on the Psalms to see imme- 
diately the extraordinary wedge that the last few hundred years have 
driven into the Old Testament, splitting its critical from its spiritual 
use, and to such an extent that we now tend to think automatically 
that a book on the Old Testament must be either scholarly or devo- 
tional; it cannot be both. Perhaps those years have been useful in 
clearing the air, in distinguishing between the true and the false in 
both scholarship and devotion, but it is high time that we began to 
integrate the two aspects if we are not to lose the whole meaning of the 
Old Testament. This book is therefore a very welcome addition to a 
section of biblical study which hasas yet a painfully small bibliography. 

The author rightly makes his starting point the fact that the Old 
Testament is first and foremost a book of theology, and that there- 
fore the spiritual life can profit immensely by striking its roots even 
deeper into this its original seed-ground. We go too readily to our 
New Testament to find nourishment, without realizing that even 
this has its roots in the Old, and to a large extent can be understood 
only in reference to it. The book sets out to illustrate this, and to find 
throughout the Old Testament the foundations on which the New 
is built. The first part analyses what it has to say on the nature of 
God and of man, and of the ties which bind them together. The 
second part dwells on the richness of the expressions in which God 
has revealed his love for man, as Creator, Master, Father, Saviour, 
Spouse. Finally in the third part is outlined what the Old Testament 
has to tell us of the paths by which such a God may be reached— 
Faith, Wisdom (in the Sapiential sense) and Suffering. The three 
parts of the book overlap each other, for although they start from 
three different angles they each conclude, as they can only do, on 
the ultimate purpose of all spiritual life, union with God. 

It is extremely difficult to assess this book: the wealth of the 
matter it contains makes it difficult even to read. Nevertheless it is 
quite clear that to a very large extent the author has succeeded in 
his purpose, and to those who tend to dismiss the Old Testament as 
an impossible mixture of barbaric history, unintelligible prophecies 
and endless critical wranglings, it will come as something of a sur- 
prise to discover the heights of true spirituality to which it can rise. 
And all this without having to call in the aid of symbolism, alle- 
gorism or accommodation. The Old Testament is quite rich enough 
in its literal sense to provide ample food for spiritual nourishment, 
as long as that literal sense is seen in its fullest implications and in 
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the light of the fulfilment towards which it is aimed; and it is this 
literal sense alone in which the author is interested. It is just here 
perhaps that one might join issue with him, not for his principles, 
which are excellent, but for his application of them ; for in his eager- 
ness to display the richness of the Old Testament he has occasionally 
lost his critical sense, and thrown in passages of doubtful meaning, 
mistranslations, careless use of the word “‘prophecy” and even accom- 
modations where it has suited his purpose. For instance, he does 
well to see in the Old Testament references to the ““Word of Yahweh”, 
especially when it is personified, an intentional outline of what the 
New will later fill in, but where those references merely represent a 
rabbinic attempt to safeguard the transcendance of God, they no 
longer have such direct bearing on the New Testament. In such 
cases much more discrimination might have been shown and added 
to the value of the book. This is even more true of the end of the 
book, where the constant mention of the Dark Night of the Soul and 
the frequent footnote references to St John of the Cross are discon- 
certing and embarrassing. It is true that these ideas are eventually 
traceable to the Old Testament, and it is easy enough to find there 
expressions to fit them, but it does violence to the text to force its 
thought into these categories. The Old Testament is of considerably 
wider extension than Carmelite spirituality. 

But these blemishes are few, and do not detract from the general 
merit of a book which does make a serious attempt to combine true 
scholarship with genuine spirituality, and which is doubly welcome 
at a time when such books are so rare. A Scriptural index might 
have increased its usefulness for those who would like to use it in 
conjunction with their exegesis. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls. By A. Dupont-Sommer. Translated by E. 
Margaret Rowley. Pp. 100. (Blackwell, 1951. 75. 6d.) 


In the six years that have elapsed since the discovery of the Ain 
Feshka Manuscripts near the Dead Sea in 1947, almost every num- 
ber of every learned periodical even faintly connected with Scripture 
has carried some article or at least some reference to these docu- 
ments. In the confusion into which such a wealth of disconnected 
detail has plunged the non-specialist, one can only be grateful to 
Professor Dupont-Sommer of the Sorbonne for collecting the whole 
complicated story of their discovery and their contents between two 
covers, and to Miss Rowley for making this available to English 
readers. A map, a chronological table, and ten excellent photographs 
are provided to help the reader get the whole thing in perspective. 

To date, the list of the documents discovered includes ten scrolls 
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and a number of fragments of papyrus and leather. The scrolls are 
as follows : two separate ones of the book of Jsaias, one of the apocry- 
phal Apocalypse of Lamech, and seven which bear reference to some 
religious sect, viz. three scolls of Thanksgiving Psalms, two of a Com- 
mentary on Habacuc, one of a Manual of Discipline for members of the 
sect, and one of a Rule of Battle for the same. Among the fragments, 
some are broken off from the scrolls mentioned, and others (pieces 
of Genesis, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Judges, Daniel, and the apocryphal 
Book of Fubilees) are from scolls which have either perished or not 
yet come to light, for it is quite certain that all the documents found 
at Ain Feshka have not yet been made known. 

Within the compass of a further chapter, Dupont-Sommer points 
out the aid that the manuscripts of the biblical books found can give 
to textual criticism of the Hebrew Old Testament. He does not go 
into any detail, but it is quite obvious that even if their precise date 
cannot be determined, they are several hundred, perhaps a thou- 
sand, years older than the earliest ones so far available to scholars. 
At the same time their full value is necessarily something which can 
be gauged only after years of patient analysis and comparison, and 
the author expresses his pain at the unscholarly rapture with which 
they have been greeted in some circles. 

Of much more immediate interest are the sectarian scrolls for 
the light they can throw on the religious milieu of the time at which 
they were written, and it is therefore on these that the rest of this 
book concentrates. Most of the periodical articles have also concen- 
trated on these sectarian scrolls, for it is as yet by no means certain 
what precise period of Jewish history they refer to. The sect is 
called the ““New Covenant” and its founder the “‘Master of Justice’’, 
names already encountered in the Damascus Document discovered in 
1896, which has also for long baffled scholars but whose relationship 
to these newly discovered scrolls may be able to shed light on the 
dating and interpretation of both. Dupont-Sommer offers an inter- 
pretation which is rather more revolutionary than any yet put for- 
ward. The reader is made aware of it only slowly as each of the five 
documents is examined in turn (chapters III-VII) and the sect 
identified (chapter VIII), and it is not stated fully until the last 
chapter—“‘The Jewish ‘New Covenant’ and the Christian ‘New 
Covenant’.” But the inference is clear from the beginning : that here 
we have a pre-Christian Christianity, and not only in outline but in 
very minute detail. His conclusions may be summed up shortly as 
follows: the sect in question is to be identified with the Essenes who 
flourished in the first century before Christ ; its founder, the Master 
of Justice, was regarded as a divine being who became incarnate, 
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who preached penance, poverty, humility, chastity, love of one’s 
neighbour, and salvation by faith in him, and who suffered persecu- 
tion and death at the hands of the Sadducees shortly before 63 B.c, 
when Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem saw the end of Jewish inde- 
pendence; his followers regarded that calamity as his return to exe- 
cute the punishment he had prophesied on his enemies ; finally, they 
continued to revere him after his death in a cult centralized on a 
Sacred Supper and in a community ruled by bishops, and ardently 
awaited his second return at the end of time to judge the nations. 

The interest which the Ain Feshka manuscripts have aroused can 
now be appreciated. Dupont-Sommer’s theory has commanded 
special interest, even in the French press where, as could be expected, 
it provided a welcome sensation. It has received rather rougher 
handling from scholars who, unlike the public, have had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting the originals and who have not been slow to 
point out how arbitrary many of the conclusions are. In many cases 
the text of the documents has been damaged and its interpretation 
can only be guessed at. In other cases the interpretation offered by 
the author is not always the only possible one, very often not even 
the most likely one (one instance must suffice: the supposed refer- 
ence to an Incarnation rests only on the words “his body of flesh”, 
and even then the context seems to refer this not to the Master of 
Justice but to his enemy). Finally the whole theory stands or falls 
on the dates assigned to the events referred to in the documents, and 
Dupont-Sommer is alone in thinking that the dates he so confidently 
assumes are the only possible ones. The events are referred to so 
vaguely that of the eminent scholars who have spent six years study- 
ing these texts, some can still date them 100 years before and others 
200 years after, and this without grinding any theological axe. 

The book admits that it is only a “Preliminary Survey”, but 
even as such it remains a premature and ill-advised reconstruction, 
and one can only be disappointed to find so much subjective reading 
into the text from someone who has so far enjoyed a well-earned 
reputation for honest scholarship. The first chapter will remain use- 
ful for its rather more objective and accurate treatment of the docu- 
ments, although even this promises to fade into the background in 
the light of the manuscripts discovered in the same vicinity in 1951, 
apparently belonging to the same sect, and of the seventy further 
documents found there early in 1953. These last have been referred 
to as the most sensational biblical discovery to date. This remains to 
be seen, but in any case the periodical articles may be expected to 
continue for some time yet. 


H. J. RicHarps 
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Regularis Concordia. Translated from the Latin with Introduction 
and Notes by Dom Thomas Symons of Downside Abbey. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., London, Edinburgh, etc. Price 
155.) 

Monks, like the Catholic Church, easily adapt themselves to almost 

any conditions. However, for a normal existence they, like the 

Church, need a stable society and public tranquillity, hence it is not 

to be wondered at if after the splendid period of Wilfrid, Benet 

Biscop, Aldhelm and Bede the disturbed state of the country—the 

sequel of the Danish incursions—should have adversely affected the 

monastic life. The tenth century was a period of great reforms and a 

splendid revival of the monastic system on the continent. In this 

country King Alfred initiated a restoration in his part of the island 
but it was under Edward the Elder, Athelstan and Edmund, but 
especially under Edgar, that another golden age of monasticism 
was ushered in. This great change was chiefly brought about by 

St Dunstan, first as Abbot of Glastonbury and later as Archbishop 

of Canterbury, in conjunction with Ethelwold of Winchester and 

Oswald of Worcester, both of whom replaced the secular clerks of 

their cathedral churches by Monks. 

If the restoration was to be more than a passing, if brilliant, phase, 
it was imperative that there should be laid down a code of laws 
which would form the basis of a uniform observance in the various 
religious houses. To this end, at some date between the years 965 
and 975, a council was convened at Winchester for ‘“‘the purpose of 
drawing up a monastic code that should bind together Glastonbury, 
Abingdon, Ramsay and the other houses”. Here we see the forma- 
tion of what is now called a “Congregation”. For Glastonbury, 
Abingdon, Ramsay, read Downside, Ampleforth, Douai and so 
forth, and call the council a General Chapter and you see what kind 
of assembly the council of Winchester was. The chief difference was 
that the Winchester “Chapter” was convened by order of the king, 
and that in addition to the Abbots there were present a certain number 
of bishops and, for full measure, some Abbesses. The assembly pro- 
duced a work entitled Regularis Concordia, the authorship of which 
cannot be ascribed to a single individual, but, Dom Symons writes, 
we cannot be far wrong if we ascribe to Ethelwold the compilation 
of the material and the actual writing of the book though its inspira- 
tion came from St Dunstan, one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest 
figure in our ecclesiastical history. 

The title of the work Regularis Concordia sufficiently indicates that 
it is in the nature of a settlement or an agreement. In the present 
instance the agreement bears on the observance of the Rule, the 
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Rule, that is, of St Benedict, who, through it and those who lived by 
it, became the father of Europe, as Pius XII styled him on a memor- 
able occasion. For an understanding of what actually happened it is 
necessary to bear in mind an all-important characteristic of the Rule 
of St Benedict, one which is its strength but which some may regard 
as its weakness. St Benedict had no mind to form an Order in the 
sense in which we now understand the word. In his plan each 
monastic house is an independent unit, the only link between the 
various houses being the Rule. The Abbot is the supreme authority 
and “‘is believed to hold the place of Christ in the monastery”, but 
he, too, is controlled by the Rule—omnes magistram sequantur regulam— 
but solely by the Rule. However, the Rule is not a Procrustean bed 
to which all must be equally fitted. The Abbot, as the name suggests, 
is a father ; the Monks are not his servants ; they are his family, hence 
though the Rule lays down laws and prohibitions, their practical 
application is largely left to the Abbot’s discretion—a virtue which 
in Benedict’s mind is the ‘‘mother of all the other virtues’’. Like a 
wise and kindly father the Abbot must have a care of the individual 
as well as of the community, and make allowance or provision for 
the needs of every one in regard to food and drink, clothing and 
work and no doubt other things as well. There were always those 
who needed exemption from this or that point of the Rule and it 
was in the power of the Abbot to add to the quantity of food and 
drink, and so forth. It is in the nature of things that where there are 
many dispensations or privileges there arises a downward tendency. 
The natural desire for uniformity readily extends to all the privileges 
granted to the few, so that a process of levelling down becomes all 
too easy. Be this as it may, what is certain is that in a Benedictine 
monastery everything depends on the Abbot. A monastery is like a 
beehive, the strength of which is the strength or health of the queen 
bee. It is the Abbot who gives tone, tenor and purposeful direction 
to the community. 

The elasticity of the Rule, or its adaptability to circumstances, 
has been the occasion, if not the cause, of periods of decline, but such 
is the vitality of the monastic ideal that time and again a new spirit 
—the spirit of a new life—has been breathed into the seemingly dry 
bones. Whenever such a revival took place it was invariably accom- 
panied by the formation of a group of houses which adopted the 
new way of life. Thus the link between the various houses was a 
common observance or, one might say, a common interpretation and 
adaptation of the Rule. The Regularis Concordia is just such an agreed 
set of rules for English monasteries. In the drafting of the work the 
customs of foreign houses or Congregations were taken into account, 
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and not a few of their elements were embodied in this English coun- 
terpart of the foreign “‘Customaries”’ or “‘Uses’’. The first impression 
of the modern reader of the Concordia, even if he happens to be a 
monk himself, is one of awe at the tremendous number and the 
immense length of the church services. While reading this book the 
present reviewer was constantly reminded of some of the conferences 
in the noviciate. Again and again the novice master warned us 
against the danger of burdening oneself with too many private devo- 
tions and against the fatal consequences of an excessive multiplica- 
tion or lengthening of even the liturgical offices, and he kept before 
us, as a frightful example, the fate of Cluny which, he was wont to 
say, decayed because of the inordinate length of the offices which so 
exhausted the monks that when they came out of church they had 
no strength left for any useful tasks. 

The Regularis Concordia certainly does not spare those for whose 
benefit it was drawn up. The horariums on pages xliii and xliv show 
how very little time was left for work or repose—of recreation there 
is no mention. The wonder is that they had any will to work after 
the long hours in choir. Small wonder too that the circa—that is the 
monk detailed to go round the choir to see whether anyone was 
asleep, was a necessary institution. A strange picture arises before 
one’s mind as one reads the following paragraph: “The circa shall 
have a lantern so that he may look about him . . . and when the 
lessons are read at Nocturns, at the third or fourth lesson, he shall 
go about the choir and if he finds a brother drowsy with sleep he 
shall put the lantern before him and return to his place. Whereupon 
this brother, shaking off sleep, shall do penance on his knees and, 
taking the lantern, shall himself go round the choir and if he finds 
another overcome with the disorder of sleep, he shall do to him as 
was done to himself and so return to his own place.” This leaves one 
wondering what happened to the last luckless wight to be presented 
with the unwelcome luminary. 

The translator has done a fine piece of work. The many but not 
too numerous footnotes are illuminating and suggest further reading 
while they show that the editor himself is fully acquainted with the 
relevant literature. I need hardly add that the book is admirably 
produced by the house of Nelson. 

The general impression of the work is somewhat disconcerting. 
It may be quite true, as one is frequently told, that we moderns— 
modern monks included—tend too much towards a subjective, 
purely personal spirituality. It is, of course, perfectly true that we 
desire and feel the need of periods of quiet when we may live our 
own lives. In this “Customary” most of the day and a large part of 
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the night is taken up by vocal prayer. Office succeeds office; the 
Penitential Psalms and the Litany of the Saints, Maundies and other 
ceremonies recur with astonishing frequency. There is too much of 
a good thing. One hates to use the word “formalism”, but amid this 
welter of functions and ceremonies one is left wondering how much 
room or energy there remained for personal devotion. This leads one 
to think that here we may have one of the reasons why the revival 
was of comparatively short duration. 
E. G., O.S.B. 


Servites in London. By G. M. Corr, O.S.M. Pp. tog. (Servite Fathers, 
Enborne Lodge, Newbury, Berks. Paper 4s. 6d., boards 7s. 6d.) 

Father Jordan and the Salvatorians. By Robert Sencourt. Pp. 88. (Clon- 
more & Reynolds, Dublin; Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 
London. 55.) 


TueE Servite Order, particularly in Fulham, has taken so firm a hold 
upon English Catholic life as to have the appearance of being in 
peaceful possession, so to say, for generations. But this is not the case. 
The Servites have been amongst us for a comparatively short time, 
and their early struggles were endured during times that were by 
no means times of peace. 

In the middle years of the nineteenth century many of the con- 
tinental religious Institutes sent to England courageous pioneers, all 
of whom suffered hardship in establishing their foundations. The 
Servites were no exception, and their extraordinary success in over- 
coming difficulties may be seen today symbolized in their Fulham 
church. This fine building was erected within a dozen years of the 
arrival in London of the first two prospectors, Fathers Bosio and 
Morini, and it remains as a testimony to the heavenly faith and the 
earthly vision of men who believed with all their hearts in the 
Second Spring. 

Although the English Province of the Servites was not formally 
set up until the year 1914, when the Fathers had been here for half 
a century, much work for souls had been accomplished whilst affairs 
were being managed from Italy. Fulham is the greatest achievement 
of the Order, but there are several other flourishing foundations all 
promoting, as an important part of their parochial life, devotion to 
our Lady of the Seven Dolours. She it was who brought one par- 
ticular branch of the family—the Sisters of Compassion—under the 
care of the Servites: and one of the most interesting sections of this 
short history is that which relates how the Sisters became Servites 
and not Oratorians. 

The Society of the Divine Saviour, whose members are known 
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as Salvatorians, is one of the many religious Congregations that has 
spread with uncommon rapidity in Europe and America. The 
Founder was Father Jordan, a German priest with one ambition: 
“to teach by a distinct method the Catholic religion” and thus com- 
bat the forces of irreligion which were undermining the spiritual 
lives of people in every European nation during the later years of 
the nineteenth century. The first practical realization of Father 
Jordan’s desire was a Catholic periodical; the second is his society 
of priest-teachers. 

At the present time the Salvatorians have eight active founda- 
tions in England. Prospects for the future are bright, with many boys 
and young men seeking admittance to the Congregation, but it was 
not so in the beginning. Grave difficulties had to be overcome; 
serious mistakes were made; there were defections among the first 
companions of the holy Founder. But the work, as this saintly priest 
well knew, was from God and it would therefore prosper. Its history 
belongs to the annals of the Faith in modern times; and Mr Sen- 
court’s finely written booklet will extend our people’s knowledge of 
the spiritual sons of Father Jordan, the men who came to our country 
fifty years ago and came to stay. 


We Saw Her. By B. G. Sandhurst. Pp. xx + 226. (Longmans, Green, 


London. 12s. 6d.) 


Reavers who know Lourdes will feel a special appreciation for this 
book on account of the light it sheds around St Bernadette, a light 
that displays with new attractiveness her character and her mission. 
The author has gone to great lengths in collecting first-hand evi- 
dence upon all the important events in the Lourdes story. He allows 
the actual eye-witnesses to speak, be they good or bad, the result 
being a book that should please and satisfy all the critics. 
Everyone knows how calmly Bernadette answered the endless 
questions put to her, and how, throughout the proceedings of the 
various ‘‘courts” that tried her, she made not one false or foolish 
step. Mr Sandhurst describes the different interviews the child was 
obliged to endure, emphasizing important elements and allowing 
the rest to make what way they might. He never exaggerates—unless 
occasional understatement be exaggeration—and he succeeds most 
admirably in giving the true versions of certain incidents that have 
been over-embellished by earlier authors, the visit to Bernadette by 
the Bishop of Montpellier being a case in point. As his Lordship 
brought the interview to a close (and it is doubtful whether he tried 
to make an exchange of rosaries with the child) he offered her a 
most lovely coral rosary mounted in gold and indulgenced by Pius 
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IX, but she answered the Bishop’s gracious and pressing offer by 
saying: ““Thank you, Monseigneur, I have one.” 

Among its many merits this book contains some charming pic- 
tures, notably of the Saint and of the Abbé Peyramale, two people 
who look out with the same steadfast gaze—from such very different | 
faces—upon the one problem that each desired to solve. In his intro- 
duction to the volume Father Martindale voices the long held 
opinion of the reviewer, and doubtless of many other people: “The 
one modern book on which no reliance can be set is Werfel’s Song of 
Bernadette.”” The eminent Jesuit gives high praise to Mr Sandhurst’s 
work, praise that one feels is more and more richly deserved as the 
book proceeds. It is earnestly hoped that the author will satisfy the 
ever-growing interest in the final chapters of the wonderful story of 
Lourdes by assembling the eye-witnesses to the Saint’s later life. 

L. T. & 


Speaking of Liturgical Architecture. By H. A. Reinhold. Pp. 33. (Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana.) 


KeeEpinG always in mind liturgical requirements the author presents 
briefly but adequately the principles which should govern church 
architecture from cathedrals to small parish churches, and illustrates 
these principles with a number of simple drawings. Originally given 


as lectures in the Summer sessions of Notre Dame University, 
Dr Reinhold’s labours will now benefit a wider public, and will 
particularly interest priests who are contemplating the erection of a 
new church. We like especially the importance he gives to the 
Baptistry even in a small building: it should form part of the com- 
plete design and not be added as an afterthought to an existing 
church. 


E. J. M. 
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“The editors of this volume have aimed at bringing to- 
gether a number of recent articles which deserve to be 
more widely known than by their original periodical 
publication and which find their bond of unity as ex- 
pressions of Catholic (or in one case, Russian Orthodox) 
thought. 

“To review such a volume briefly but adequately presents 
an insuperable difficulty, for each article would need 
separate comment. Two general questions must be asked 
instead. First, are the contents such as to engage the 
attention of the general educated reader who is not a 
specialist with easy access to the original publications? The 
answer here is a hearty affirmative ; the editors have been 
remarkably successful in choosing matter which is both 
intellectually solid and of general interest. Secondly, are 
the contents representative of the contemporary trends 
in Catholic thought? Here again we can answer 
affirmatively. ... 

“The reader will find such continuously topical matter 
as papers on the origin of man, on primitive religion, on 
Jungian psychology and its relation to faith and morals, 
on the definition of the Assumption and on the historic al 
criticism of the Old Testament. ... 

“The incurably lazy do exist, but this volume as a whole 
may be recommended both to the curably lazy and to 
the alert general reader who wants to know what Catholic 
thinkers are thinking, and how they are doing their 
thinking.” D. J. B. HAwkins in Catholic Truth 
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